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PEABODY 
HONEY EXTRACTOR 


For $10.00. 


Send for Illustrated Circular to 


J. L. PEABODY & CO., 
augvotf NORMAL, ILL. 


The Voice of Masonry, 


AND 
FAMILY MAGAZINE, 


1§ an 80-page, 8vo.. meaty periodical, devoted 
to Masonic and Family Literature, edited by 
Joun W. Brown and ALBERT G. Mackey; is illus- 
trated, has able contributors, and is the largest 
and best of its class of publications. Price, with 

remium, $300 per year. Specimen copies 25c. 

anvassers wanted. Address 

JOHN W. BROWN, Publisher, 

july-tf 196 and 198 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


QUEENS FOR 1875. 


Fourteen Years Eaperience in 


Propagating. 
I SHALL breed direct from Imported Mothers, 
and guarantee purity and safe arriva) to pur- 
chasers. The price will be very low. Send for 


my Circular. 
WM. W. CARY, 
Coleraine, Franklin Co., Mass. 








feb74tf 





No Change of Cars 


BETWEEN 


ST. PAUL AND ST. LOUIS, 


VIA THE 


BURLINGTON, CEDAR RAPIDS AND 


MINNESOTA RAILWAY, 
Passenger Trains 
Each Way Daily, 


Connecting with trains of the 
Chicago & Northwestern R. R, 
AT CEDAR RAPIDS, 

Going North, 12:15 a. m., and 1:45 Pp. m. 
Going South, 3:45 a. m., and 7:05 P. m. 
Making the best route 

To BURLINGTON and the SOUTH, 
CEDAR FALLS, WATERLOO, 
AUSTIN. SAINT PAUL, 


And all parts of 
NORTHERN IOWA AND MINNESOTA. 
Miller Couplers and Westinghouse Air Brakes 
on all passenger trains. 
Sleeping Cars on all night trains. Tickets, Time 
Cards and all information given by Agents of the 


D. 8. W. R’y. 
E. F. WINSLOW, 


General Manager. 
C. J. IVES, Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Ag't, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 





ITALIAN QUEEN BEES 


IN THE 


Highest Grade of Purity 


Sent by mail post-paid at the 
following prices: 


Tested Queens, each 
Warranted Queens, each.. her 


PHESE Queens are all young and bred from 
Imported Mothers, and those who pur. 
chase tested Queens. can rely on them to breed 
from. Queens furnished on short notice, and in 
all cases, purity and safe arrival is guaranteed. 


PURE BRED POULTRY!! 


I also breed Buff and Partridge Cochins. Brown 
Leghorn and 8S. 8. Hamburg Chickens. Eggs of 
the above vaiieties for hatching safely packed 
and shipped by express, at $1.50 per doz. Safe 
arrival gnaranteed. Address 


T. N. HOLLETT, 


aprly Pennsville, Morgan Co., Ohio, 





Kr READER, if you are in any way inter- 
ested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with pleasure send 
of our Monthly “GLEANINGS IN BEE C 
TURE.” Simply write your address plainly ona 
postal card, and address 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio, 


A. KERNBERCER, 


(Succeseor to Baumeister & Co.,) 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


DEALER IN HONEY 


AND BEESWAX, 
230 West Randolph St., 


julytf CELICALGO. 


ou a sample 








LAPicoitore, Giornale dell’ Associazone Cer 

trale d’incoraggiamento per l’ Apicoltura is 
Italia, pubblicato per cure della Presidenza dell’ 
Associazione, fondato nell’anno 1868; esce in fas 
cicoli mensili di 32 pagine, con illustrazioni ¢ 
copertini, 11 prezzo di abbonamento an nao pel 
Regno e Can Ticino e di L. 5 anticipate— 
Austria-Ungheria, Svizzera. Germania, Francis: 
L 6.—Spagna, Inghilterra, Russia, America Lt, 
—Un wumero separato L,1. Si spediscono gi 
arretrati a qualunque momento dell'anno. 

Per le annate arretrate L. 4 ciascun volume, 
quando vengano acquistati in numero di tre 
meno. 

Dirig-reVimporto con vaglia postale al Cassie 
dell’ Associazione Centrale: Conte CARLO BOR 
ROMEO, MILANO Via Alessandro Manzoni. J. 
41 


—— 


FRE TO APPLICANTS, my Wholesale so 
Bulb Catalogues. Four Catalogues (tb 
set) post free, cts. F. K. PHOENIX, Bloom 
ington Nureery, Ill. 





——emee 


GERD 25cts. to G. P. ROWELL & CO., New 
York. for Book (97th edition) containing lis# 

of 2000 newspapers, and estimates showing 0 

of advertising. marly 
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AARON BENEDICT, 


Importer and Breeder of 


PURE ITALIAN BEES. 


would say to my former patrons and others, 

that Iam devoting my entire time to rearing 
Italian Bees and Queens. I have been breeding 
Bees for the past 11 years, and claim that I can 
produce 


PURE ITALIANS. 


My Book, 128 pages, describing the habits and 
culture of the Honey Bee, sent, post paid, for 50 
cents. I aleo breed the 


AMERICAN WILD TURKEYS, 


uade mixed with the large Bronze, for sale for 
reeding. 
For further particulars address 

AARON BENEDICT. 
feb-tf Bennington, Morrow Co., Ohio. 


Imported Bees! 


AVING sold all our colonies with Imported 

Queens this epeiag, we have determined to 

continue the importation of Bees on a larger 
scale than ever. We therefore offer 


IMPORTED QUEENS 


From the best districts of Italy, during the season 

of 1875. 

Pelee, ORO QueeOs 69.145 de ec cccccccees $10.00 
a Pi ee eee 18.00 
Remember, that we pay to the Italian Breeders 

thirty per cent. more than the regular price, to 

secure none but young, good, prolific Queens. 

Remember, also, that we are the only 

regular Importers of ITALIAN BEES in 

America. 

Send for Circular to 
CH. DADANT & SON, 
Hamilton, Ill. 


FINN’S |. 
Porous,Double-Walled Bee Hive. 


[HE last three winters have firmly established 
the fact that it winters bees safely ever 
time on their summer stands. Circular of -testi- 
monials free. Agents wanted. For recommend- 
ations, see AMERICAN BEE JoURNAL for 1874. 
Address KEYES & FINN, 
Clyde, Jasper Co., Iowa. 


PARKER H. SWEET, Jr., & CO., 


SOLICITORS OF 
American & Foreign Patents, 


And Attorneys in Patent Cases, 


EDERAL BUILDINGS, 8S. E. cor. 7th and F 
sts., P. O. Box 251, Washington. D.C. Cor- 
respondence invited from persons interested in 
Patent mattere. Advice and consultation with- 
out charge. Book of Instructions sent free on 














receipt of stamp to any address. mayly 
SEPTEMBER k 
Price List for Queens. 


URING the month of September, we will 
send Thirteen 03) Italian Queens, very hand- 
some, large, prolific, and warranted pure, for 
Twelve Dollars ($12). 
All re sent by mail and safe arrival 
anteed. Any number less than 13, $1.00 each. 
H. ALLEY 


Septi* Wenham, Essex Co., Mass. 





THE |. X. L. BEE-HIVE, 


PATENTED by J. & W. Barnes, 1874, is con- 
structed upon an entirely new | page ob- 
viating all the objections to side and top opening 
hives, and embraces valuable improvements over 
all others. It is simple and cheap; as nearly 
moth-proof as a hive can be made, and is a per- 
fect protection from robber bees; can be thor- 
oughly examined in one minute; yields the largest 
= cent. of surplus honey; the brood and surplus 
oney frames examined and removed independent 
of each other. Ventilation perfect. Approved by 
every — bee-keeper. Took first premium 
at the lowa and Missouri State Fairs of 1874 (these 
being the only State Fairs at which it was exhib- 
ited), and at all County Fairs where exhibited, 
over the best Hives in use. 


PRICES: 
SE MD sidccisesvesteceedbascennes wihed 4.00 
bo RG Sipe ha tad ho Be 00 
Individual Right and Sample Hive.......... 9. 


00 
Colony of Italian Bees, with tested Queen. ..15.00 
Queens subject to a discount later in the season. 


Address BARNES & TALBOT, Centerville, 
Appanoose Co., lowa, for Queens and Bees; also 
for Hives and Territory in State of Lowa. 

For Hives and Territory in other States, address 
Josiah Barnes, Centerville, lowa, or Wm. Barnes, 
St. Louis, Mo., care of H. B. Poorman & Co., 912 
North Second st. 


Send for Book of Instruction, price 25 cents. 


Read what L. C. Waite, corresponding editor of 
the National Bee Journal, says: 


I have examined the I. X. L. Bee-Hive, recently 
patented by J. & W. Barnes, and can truthfully 
say, that it is one of the few Patent Hives that is 
really as. It is simple, easily made, and is a 
No.1 Hive. I would therefore recommend it to 
bee-keepers generally L. C. WAITE, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

All bee-keepers visiting Centerville are request- 
ed to visit our apiary. {T) apl-tf 


HONEY JARS. 


(us pound (square) Honey Jars, per gross $6.50 
Two “ “ “ “ “ t ~ 50 





One ” * “ “ flint glass ‘** 9.00 
Two “ “ “ “ ot ot io 11.00 
Corks for 1 and 2 D jars per gross 75 


Tin Foil Caps * “a 1.20 
Labels for “ “ “ “ iy -76 
A thousand Labels, address printed to order, 5.00 
One-quart Fruit Jars (Mason's Pat.) pr. gross 17.00 
Labels for same, - d 
A thousand Labels for same, address printed 


NR i siternasads eked ossesandaens ee 4. 
Uncapping Knives, as good as any, each..... 50 
= * - er doz... 4.50 
Alsike Clover Seed, per bushel.............. ¥ 
“ “ “ A === een Y 
» “4 Vs © I ssnarponess 45 


Langstroth’s Bee-Hives, 


Straw Mats, Bee-Veils, Alsike Clover Seed, etc., 
at reasonable rates. 
For further particulars address, 
CHAS. F. MUTH, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


QU Sais. 


EY. A. SALISBURY, of Camargo, Douglas 
Co., Ill., will furnish Italian Queens, or full 
colonies of bees, all tested pure, and bred from 
select mothers. Low prices. {T) aprtf 


BEES FOR SALE, 
WILL have 200 Swarms of Bees for sale this 
fall; all in fine condition. Also a few nice 
English Ferrets sonty now. 
r particulars, address D. 8. McCULLUM 
sept2m Box 264, Hornelisville, N. Y. 
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(3 Address all communications and 
remittances hereafter to 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
196 and 198 South Clark st., Chicago, IIl. 





AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


PURCHASING AGENCY 


Having been often requested to go out and pur- 
chase articles in this city for our patrons, we 
have concluded to open a 


Purchasing Agency Department 


in this office, for the benefit of our friends. Hav- 
ing been in the retail business for some years, 
we know how and where to buy at the closest 

res. We can save from ten to thirty per cent. 
from country retail prices for those for whom we 
buy. We will purchase 


ANY ARTICLE IN THE MARKET, 


from a pocket handkerchief to a piano; or from 
a pin to a gold watch and chain, or diamonds. 

Send particulars of what you want, the 

uality and about the price you wish to pay. If 

the whole price, in cash, is sent with the order, 

we will send the goods free of charges. No goods 

will be sent C. O. D. unless one-half of the price 

is sent with the order. 
Address, THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
196 and 198 south Clark street, 
Chicago, IIl. 


“WANTED.” ; 


(NE HUNDRED COLONIES of pure Italian 

Bees on lease for two years, will give a fair 

uantity of honey annually, for rent of same. 

ust have from six to eight pounds of honey to 

the colony, to last the trip, and be shipped to 
Bayou Sara, La., during October. 

Address, W. B. RUSH, 
Orange Apiary, Pointe Coupee, La. 


THOUSANDS OF SWARMS 


CAN BE SAVED BY 
STAUFFER’S NEW MODE 
oF 


WINTERING ON SUMMER STANDS. 











For explanation and full directions, enclose 
one dollar, and if not perfectly satisfied with the 
plan by next spring, I will refund the money. 

dress, B. G. STAUFFER, 
Bachmansville, Dauphin Co., Pa. 





Ss 


ARTIFICIAL 


Comb Foundations 


USED WITH SUCCESS BY 


J. 8. Harbison, Mrs. Tupper, the late Mr. M. 
Quinby, Capt. Hetherington and other promi- 
nent Bee men. 


PRICE, $1.00 PER POUND, 


Manufactured and for sale by 


JOHN LONG, 
522 Hudson Street, N. Y. 


LANGSTROTH BEE HJVES 
FOR 1876. 


Oct3m 





will receive orders for Langstroth Bee Hives, 
cut ready to nail, for $1.50 each, until Jan. ist, 


1876. Address, 
R. R. MURPHY, 
Oct3m Fulton, Whiteside Co., Il. 





NOTICE. 


I am prepared to winter several Colonies of Bees 
for my Northern friends, they can be sent to 
Bayou Sara, La. I will unload the same, winter 
carefally, and return any time after 20th April, 1876, 
in good swarming condition with plenty of stores, 
without charge, farther than the swarm that each 
hive will give me in this climate, in March, must 
arrive here during October. “Wo black bees 
wanted.” W. B. RUSH, 
Orange Apiary, Pointe Coupee, La. 


BEES! BEES! BEES! 


WILL sell this fall from 40 to 50 stocks of Ital- 

ian and Hybrid Bees in good moveable frame 
hives for, from 7 to 10 dollars each, will be deliy- 
ered At the express office in Lawrence, Kan. 
ddress, M. CAMERON, 

Glen Burn, Douglas Co., Kansas. 


ITALIAN QUEEN BEES 
SOR is75. 


SHALL breed Italian Queens for the comin 
season, from imported mothers of andoub 
purity. Safe arrival and purity guaranteed in 
every shipment. Prices very low. Circulars sent 


free. Address D. P.M 4 
aplly West Salem, Wayne Co., Ohio. 


A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, 
C77: and Female, in their locality. 





A 
Octimp 








Terms and OUTFIT FREE. Address P. 
oan O. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Maine. 
m 





To Wom IT May ConcEeRN: — Mrs. 
Tupper has received at different times 
through this office, in the years 1873-4, 
imported bees and queens from Italy, to 
the care of the United States Express Co., 


at New York, and they have come through 
in apparent good order. W. H. os 
oines. 





Div. Supt, Des 
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Seasonable Hints. 


From all parts of the West we receive 
reports of great yields of honey during the 
latter part of August and September. If 
care has been taken to use the extractor, 
and thus give the queen room, brood will 
have been reared until frost, and the hives 
will now be well supplied with young bees. 

If, on the contrary, the queen has had 
little or no room for her eggs, the colony 
may be heavy with honey and yet have 
few bees—too few for safety. Such col- 
onies should have, if possible, a comb or 
two of hatching bees given them from 
other hives more fortunate. 

All supers and surplus boxes must be 
taken off after the first killing frost, and 
at that time we always put on our quilts, 
carpets or mats. Especially ifthecolonies 
are weak in bees is this an advantage; for 
it keeps the bees more comfortable. All 
entrances to hives should be made small 
and the bees disturbed as little as possible. 

There is no danger from robbing in the 
fall, if bees are not left with entrances ex- 
posed, and broken honey where the bees 
smell it. 

A season of rest seems to come to bees 
after severe frost; they fly out but seldom 
and are not eager to gather as they are in 
the spring. 

If you have colonies which must be fed, 
do it now, that the honey or syrup may be 
taken when the bees need it before the 
weather is too cold. Give no more syrup 
(if that is to be fed,) than they can carry 
into the hive while it is luke-warm. We 
believe many bees are killed by taking 
cold syrup into their honey sacs. It is 
unnatural, as honey is always luke-warm 
when taken from the blossom. If you 
have given more than they take soon, re- 
move it and feed the next day after warm- 
ing it. 

Later than this month we would not 





feed. It is better to break up or unite 
weak colonies, if you have any; remem- 
bering that one good strong one is worth 
more than any number of weak ones, at 
this time of the year. 

If, however, you have hives full of comb 
with plenty of bees and a good prolific 
queen, even, if they have too little honey 
for safety, you can give them a few pounds 
of sugar made into a syrup, and they will 
winter quite as well or better than on 
honey. E. 8. T. 


Ss 


The Centennial. 





It is absolutely essential that all who 
intend to exhibit anything at the Centen- 
nial should make immediate application to 
the committee, that they may know defi- 
nitely how much space to secure. 

Many who have written to me about it 
have given no idea of the bulk of articles 
to be exhibited, or their final decision 
what to send. 

If we hear soon we can secure all the 
space necessary, but if the matter is de- 
layed we shall not be able to secure space. 

We hope that all will remember, that 
choice specimens of honey must be saved 
this fall, if to be exhibited. A number 
have written that they were securing 
honey in fancy shapes. We hope they 
will keep them. 

Unless we make special arrangements 
to bring in honey as it is made, after the 
opening—as will be done in the case of 
perishable fruits, all the honey to be ex- 
hibited is already made. Let it be pre- 
served with care, until needed. 

Applications may be made at once to 
Mrs. Tupper, Des Moines, Secretary for 
Iowa exhibitors, and member of the Na- 
tional committee; or to 8. Hoagland, 
Mercer, Pa.; or J. M. Winder, Cincinnati. 

K. 8. T. 
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Bee Report From Italy. 


In a letter just received from Count 
At¥ronso Visconti Dr Sauicerto, of The 
Journal l' Apicolore, at Milan, Italy, he 
says: ‘Before closing my letter, allow 
me, Sir, to give you a few items of news 
concerning bee culture in Italy. 

“ As I told you in my last letter we have 
had great mortality among our bees, 
especially the common box ones. Spring 
came on very late, but it proceeded regu- 
larly, and the bee hives gained very much, 
so much so that in a very short time they 
were completely filled with honey. The 
swarming was, however, delayed, and was 
very poor indeed. Although the summer 
has been rather stormy our bees were able 
to make a considerable plunder, and from 
some bee hives we have already extracted 
from 15 to 20 chilogr. of honey, and hope 
to extract the same quantity in September. 
I speak however, of hives belonging to 
national bee-keepers. Bee culture is here 
gradually improving and the number of 
national bee-keepers enlarges more and 
more. Even the use of honey, which was 
once confined to commerce, is now con- 
siderably increasing, and in our families 
the custom of eating honey spreads very 


fast. All this is the consequence of the 
improvements of systems which regard 
cultivation as well as extraction. 


“ With my best compliments I have the 
honor to subscribe, 


Count AL¥Fonso Visconti D1 SALICETO. 


We have received the following from 
the editor of the Journal  Apicoltore, at 
Milan, Italy. It will be interesting to 
many of our readers: 


Honorep Sir :—At the Editorial] Rooms 
of the Jowrnal l’ Apicoltore there has been 
established a commission office for the 
purchase and sale of Italian queens, wax, 
honey, honey-comb, empty framed honey- 
combs, of the official measure, books, 
journals and every thing connected with 
bee culture. 

The expenses of forwarding and pack- 
ing are chargeable to the employer. Ad- 
dress: T’o the Commissional at the 
Journal ! Apicoltore, Milan, Tomaso 
street, Italy. 

The want generally felt of finding easy 
sale for the productions of bees, and like- 
wise of knowing where to address in or- 
der to purchase, will obtain the approval 
and assistance of bee-keepers to this Com- 
missional Office. 











Another Race of the Bees. 


A “Country Doctor” in the British Bee 
Journal remarks as follows concerning 
another race of bees, which are great 
swarmers: 


“In Lunenburgh, Oldenhburgh, etc.,” says the 
Baron von Berlepsch, “is a bee which in forma- 
tion of body and in color, that is zoologically con- 
sidered, is identical with the ordinary kind, but 
which has certain peculiarities so marked, that it 
must be looked upon as a distinct race. 

rh eye with a queen of the current 
na Ag ds as a rule some drone-comb, and often 
much. 

“2. A queen of the current year ge drone eggs 
~ arule, and sometimes in considerable num- 

ers. 

“3. A queen of the current year often leads off 


& swarm. 

“4. A fruitful queen of any age often leads off 
& swarm, although the stock is not fully filled 
with comb. 

“5. The swarming impulse is so strong, that a 
rational management is thereby rendered very 
difficult. 

“6. The building of drone-comb and the breed- 
ing of drones is so mischievous, tnat a rational 
management is thereby rendered very difficult.” 





(te A correspondent desires that we 
request those who obtain the large yields 
of honey, whose apiary contains over 10 
hives, to send a letter for publication in 
THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, describing 
their management, so that other bee-keep- 
ers may compare notes. We shall be glad 
to have them do so. 


f= An article was copied into our last 
issue from The Prairie Farmer, but by an 
oversight our regular electrotype heading 
(For the American Bee Journal) waa 
placed over the heading, and the credit 
omitted. The Prairie Farmer notes this 
lack of credit under the insulting head- 
ing of “It steals;” we would not be 80 
contemptible as to return the compliment, 
should the opportunity be presented—for 
mistakes will happen in the very best of 








offices. “ Honi soit qui mal y pense.” 
A CorREcTION.—On page 199 of the 
September number, G. F. M. said that Mr. 


Harbison had lost 3,000 stands of bees 
during the Spring. He informs us that 
he has since learned that it was a mistake, 
but we did not get it in time to prevent 
the statement in the September issue. 80 
we now cerrect it. 


a, 





{3 On account of the large space be 
ing given to Bee Reports for fein, in this 
number of Taz JouURNAL, many valuable 
articles are omitted, which were intended 
for this issue. They will appear in our 
next. 
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- Foreign Notes. 


The Division and Subsequent Reunion 
of Stocks. 








BY HERR GRAVENHORST. 


Every bee-keeper who is only moder. 
ately observant knows that however pleas- 
ant swarming may be sometimes, under 
certain circumstances, it only takes place 
to his disadvantage; as, for instance, 
with stocks that have already furnished 
first swarms or scions, and with first 
swarms and scions themselves. The 
strength of the population is reduced 
by this splitting up into several small 
families, and though there may be plent 
of stocks and bees, there is rarely so muc 
honey as might have been harvested had 
this division not taken place. Those 
using movable frames—and to such my 
remarks here apply—endeavor to avoid 
this inconvenienbe by cutting out all the 
queen-cells but one from the mother-stock 
after the exit of the first swarm, or the 
formation of the scion. Putting on one 
side the difficulty of taking out and min- 
utely examining the combs one after the 
other, and thus thoroughly disturbing the 
bee, this plan succeeds fairly with stocks 
from which scions have been made, and 
may be undertaken with certainty on the 
ninth or tenth day after; but in stocks 
that have swarmed, if the cells are cut 
out on the same day or a day or two later, 
open brood will probably be present, 
from which new ones are raised; while 
if the operation is delayed till the ninth 
aay. it is very easy to be too late. 

hus where the swarming method is 
practiced, it is necessary, in order to pre- 
vent after-swarms, to cut out the cells on 
the same day, and also nine days later, 
thus twice going over this rough business. 
But suppose, unfortunately, that in the 
stock that has furnished either a natural 
or an artificial swarm, some trifling hid- 
den queen-cell has been overlooked, or 
that the single majesty of the hive takes it 
into her head to swarm, an occurrence 
not unusual with us, swarming takes 
place, the cutting out of the cells has 
been in vain, and should the swarm be 
happily hived, a new perplexity frequent- 
ly arises in not knowing from which 
stock it has issued, as the bee-keeper 
would be glad to return it in order that 
the stock may not be too much weakened 
and still capable of doing apy 
With my hives, a glance at the inside, if 
any one chooses to take the trouble of 
turning them up one after the other, is 
generally, though not always, sufficient 
to determine this. But how with the box- 
frame hives? is every stock to be opened 
and taken to pieces? No, rather is the 








swarm placed by itself to drag out a 
wretched existence, unless, perchance, 
another swarm can be joined with it in 
the course of a few days. And the moth- 
er-stock, even when it gets quickly furn- 
ished with a queen and does not become 
a prey to the moth, what does it yield? 
During the time that had it not swarmed, 
it would have gathered and stored up 
honey, it will exert itself to regain its 
lost strength, and should it succeed in this 
during a good gathering, it has done all 
that is possible, Sut there is no honey for 
the bee-keeper, and the industry of the 
bees counts for nothing. But enough of 
this. Whoever has so thoroughly gone 
through it all as I have, will gladly listen 
when [ tell him that these all wearisome 
operations, all these vexations, may be 
easily avoided by the plan of division 
employed by me in my hive. In stocks 
that have swarmed naturally or artificial- 
ly, the cutting out of the queen-cells is no 
longer necessary, that operation hein 
left to the bees, who understand the busi- 
ness better than many a bee-keeper, and 
the undesired swarming is radically hin- 
dered. This is an assertion, says the read- 
er, which must be proved; and the proof 
is easy. 

Experience has long shown that small 
populations, such for instance as are used 
in queen-raising, never think of swarm- 
ing, unless troubled by the moth or by 
hunger. In their queenless condition, 
indeed they take the precaution of raising 
several queen-cells, but under all circum- 
stances they permit the queen that is first 
hatched to gnaw into the other cells and 
destroy the rivals she finds there. 

To what breeder of Italian queens has 
it not happened, to his great annoyance 
when about to cut out the extra cells for 
another use, to find these already de- 
stroyed? Let us use the hint so plainly 
offered and divide a population we do not 
wish to swarm, but that certainly would 
do so if undivided, into as many smaller 

pulations as the circumstances demand. 
Geinetiones only a twofold, sometimes a 
threefold division, is necessary. And as 
through such a division the first hatched 
queen most certainly destroys the other 
queen-cells, only one queen remains in 
each small population, and the latter, 
feeling its weakness, never thinks of 
swarming. Each a ie naturally 
makes preparations for the raising of 
queens, and in favorable cases a fruitful 
queen may be found in each; but at the 
worse, if only one of the two or three 
queens remains and becomes fruitful, the 
early requeening of the united population 
is assured. This will follow earlier if a 
queen-cell nearly ready to hatch has been 
inserted into each chamber two days after 
the division, About nine days afterwards 
a fruitful queen may be found in one or 
other of the divisions, under which, after 
the removal of the other queens, if such 
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are present, the small populations may be 
again united. And in reference to the 
certain a of a new queen by the 
reunited stock, it is only necessary to ob- 
serve, that with two, and especially with 
three queens hatched, the probability of 
the loss of all three must be very slight. 
At least one queen will remain, which 
then becomes the mother of the whole 
united stock. But the unnsual occurrence 
of all three queens in a threefold division 
being lost, is an exceptional case, upon 
which little stress need be laid, since 
other divided stocks will have a spare 
queen for the less fortunate ones. 

It will be understood that by this mode 
of division drone-breeding in the mother 
stock becomes almost impossible. In 
this matter, again, the easy control that the 
apiarian has over the two or threefold 
stock comes to his assistance. And if, by 
this plan of division, he preserves only 
one of his stocks from drone-breeding, 
the slight trouble which it causes is thor- 
oughly rewarded. 

hat these small stocks of the divided 
hive only build worker-comb under a 
young queen, results from their weakness 
and the impulse they feel to increase as 
rapidly as possible the working popula- 
tion which can only be raised in worker- 
cells. 

In situations where bees that have a 
strong tendency to swarm are cultivated, 
or where through a luxuriant pasturage 
they are easily excited to swarm, more 
especially if the stocks are kept thorough- 
ly strong like mine, it not unfrequently 
happens that these stock, even under 
young queens, instead of worker-comb, 
vigorously begin to build drone-comb, 
which is frequently furnished with eggs. 
This undesirable occurrence is quite pre- 
vented by this plan of division. The 
empty frames with guides that are given 
to these dividen stocks are, on account of 
the reason above stated, built without one 
cell of drone-comb. In this manner five 
new combs may be built in a threefold 
stock, so that the united population may 
contain fourteen beautifully perfect combs, 
which, being free from drone-comb, are 
of considerable value to the bee-keeper. 
It must be remembered, however, that 
comb-building costs honey, which also 
has its value; and judicious bee-keepers 
will make the production sometimes of 
the one, sometimes of the other, his prin- 
. cipal aim according to the end in view. 
A certain amount of comb-building, how- 
ever, should always be permitted to these 
populations in which the building im- 
pulse is strongly awakened when the 
young queen begins to lay. The increas- 
ed industry of the bees through comb- 
building doubly compensates for the hon- 
ey used for a moderate amount of combs. 

There are two advantages Of this mode 
of division which cannot be too highly 











estimated,—the raising of so many young 
queens, and the production of populations 
capable of work at the right time. Every 
stock yields one or two fruitful queens, 
which can be used for stocks that have 
not been divided, or for those that have 
become queenless, or for exchanging with 
old queens, or those that are not satisfact. 
ory, or for sale if there isthe opportunity, 
The advantages hence resulting there is 
no need specially to mention; they are 
apparent, as also are those of possessing 
at the right time, strong working popula. 
tions, or to express myself popularly, “to 
have bowls ready when it rains porridge.” 
Heis in want of the bowls whose stocks 
first develope themselves, not before, but 
during the gathering time, or break up 
before or at the beginning of this time in- 
to smaller populations. This splitting up 
of the strength can be radically prevent. 
ed, as I have pointed out by my plan of 
division if this is undertaken at the right 
time, that is so arranged that by means of 
the reunion of small populations, strong 
stocks under young queens, free from the 
swarming impulse and filled with a rest. 
less eagerness in collecting, are produced 
at the season of the principal pasturage. 
—EHchoes from Germany, in British (Hng.) 
Bee Journal. 
(To be continued.) 
oe 
For the American Bee Journal. 


My New Bee House. 





BY B. I. TALBOTT. 


Mr. NEwmMan:—As I see so much said 
about a bee house now, I send you the 
following article which I had published 
in the Farmer’s Journal, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, for March, 1873. I have used the 
House ever since with good success, and 
believe it to be the great need of the age. 
Here is the article in question: 


Having built a bee house a little differ- 
ent from any I[ had seen, I thought I 
would give a description of it so that if 
any one wished to duplicate it, they 
might do so without the expense of 8 
patent, as Iam willing to make it a free 
will offering to the whole bee-loving fra 
ternity. 

DESCRIPTIONS OF MY HOUSE, BUILT FOB 
TWENTY-FOUR HIVES. 

The foundation the same as for a bal- 
loon frame, 4 joists 2x6, 15 feet 2 inches 
long; spike well together in form of & 
rabbet, then 13 joists 2x6, 6 feet long, 
placed just 15 inches apart from center to 
center, and you have a foundation. Then 
for one side, take 13 studs 2x4, 6 feet long. 
Nail securely on the lower end of them, 
a good and straight flooring board, plac 
ing the studs just 15 inches apart from 
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center to center, then a 4-inch strip nailed 
on the upper end of the studs, and it is 
ready to raise; then nail the floorin 
poard well down io the foundation, dupli- 
cate it for the opposite side, and finish 
laying the floor in the center of building. 
Then have one good stock board, 15 
inches wide, 15 feet two inches long, for 
bottom of the hives; place on the floor 
close to the studs, cut beveling, slots be- 
tween the studding in bottom board, so 
that when the side-board is in its place, 
the bees can pass out. Then take another 
board of same dimensions and cut a 
rabbet on side, and upper edge, one 
inch deep, half the thickness of the 
board. Then cut thirteen rabbets, 15 
inches apart from center to center, cross- 
ways of the board, % inch, just as deep 
as the rabbet on the upper edge of the 
board. Place this board with one edge 
on the bottom board, and the undressed 
side against the studs with the center of 
rabbets, corresponding with the center of 
studding, nail it well to the studding, and 
you have the bottom and one side of 
12 hives. Then prepare 13 boards 14 
inches long, 15 inches wide, % of an 
inch thick, place one end in each rabbet, 
and toe-nail them, and yeu have the end 
boards of 12 hives. Then prepare another 
board 12 inches wide, a little beveled on 
the under edge, and rabbeted in same 
manner as the one nailed to the studding. 
Nail it to the 13 end boards, and you have 
12 hives 13x14, 14 inches deep, with a 
rabbet in the upper end to receive the 
moveable honey frames. But you have 
a vacancy of three inches at the bottom 
of one side of the hive, and I will tell 
how to fill that. Prepare 13 small strips, 
beveled a little on each edge to fill out 
the end board flush with the bottom and 
side board. Then find the size of the 
hole, and prepare 12 pieces one inch 
thick, with a 14 inch hole in the center, 
with a piece of wire cloth tacked on the 
inside, and a plug about two inches long; 
then fix the other side of the house in the 
same way, and you have 24 hives. To 
inclose the house, I invert a piece of sid- 
ing obliquely between the studding so as 
to form a piazza in front of each hive, 
two inches high in rear, and four inches 
in front, and there commence the siding. 
Icovered the sheeting and studding well 
with saturated paper before siding and 
shingling, put a door in one end and a 
window in the other. Side, roof and 
paint it well, and you have a neat house 
with 24 hives, at about $2.50 each, house 
and all. 

Now I have described my house, and 
know all men by their presents, that I 
have no patent, and don’t want any. 
Pitch in, all ye bee men; (and the rest, 
o,) tell what you think of it. All the 
bee oe please insert and charge to 
the first man that wants a house like mine. 

Viola, Linn Co., Iowa, Feb., 1878. 








Lincoln County, Tennessee. 


T. G. Newman: Dear Sir—The follow- 
ing description of Lincoln county will be 
interesting to many of your readers, es- 
pecially those wishing to find homes in 
a warmer Climate, where bee-keeping will 
pay. Those wishing further information 
will address Rev. J. W. Wait, Prof. J. A. 
Ramsey, or your humble servant, 

J. F. MonrcomeEry. 

Lincoln, Tenn., Sept. 1st, 1875. 


Lincoin county lies almost wholly with- 
in the great Centra] Basin of Middle Ten- 
nessee, and contains 332,800 acres. The 
county is cut into two nearly equal parts 
by the Elk river, which flows from east to 
west. Between Elk river and the Ala- 
bama line is a belt of high, level land 
which is the water-shed between the for- 
mer water course and the Tennessee. 
The surface of the country is greatly di- 
versified, the climate is mild and salu- 
brious, an ice season seldom occurs, and 
the summer heat rarely reaches 100 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. The average elevation 
being about 500 feet above the level of the 
sea, the air is comparatively free from 
miasmatic influences. The average tem- 
perature for winter is about 42 degrees; 
spring 61 degrees; summer 78 degrees; 
autumn 61 degrees. The average for the 
year is about 60 degrees, and the greatest 
range for any one month does not exceed 
40 degrees. 

The lands, with the exception of a strip 
lying on the Alabama line, about eight 
miles wide, are very fertile. Much of 
this strip, however, is quite productive 
when there is ared clay subsoil, and is 
generally well timbered—oak, hickory, 
chestnut, blackjack, etc., furnishing rails 
in great quantities for other portions of 
the county—and the grazing is excellent. 
This lend ean be bought at low figures— 
ranging from $1.50 to $10 per acre— 
though it is splendidly adapted to fruit 
growing. The whole State affords no 
better region of country for grapes, apples, 
peaches, pears, plums, etc. There are 
several Northern farmers now located in 
that part of the county, and have already 
demonstrated that skill, thrift and indus- 
try, unawed by unpromising soil, can 
make the waste places blossom as the 
rose. 

The remainder of the county is of the 
most fertile character. Spacious valleys, 
alternating with hills and ridges, are the 
leading features, all of which are suscep- 
tible of cultivation, form the lowest to 
the highest points. Blue grass grows 
with great luxuriance, and the sunny 
slopes furnish ample grazing facilities 
during the winter for sheep and cows. 
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The timber consists of lime, buckeye, 
hickory, poplar, box elder, black locust, 
chestnut, beech, dog-wood, iron-wood, 
horn-bean, sugar-tree, hackberry, cedar in 
limited quantities, and all the oaks and 
elms. All the valleys of the county were 
once covered with cane thirty feet high, 
and even now the plowman, who pene. 
trates the soil to any considerable depth, 
turns up masses of cane root. The soil 
is as rich as any in the State, and it is not 
unusual to gather 1,000 tbs. of seed cotton 
to the acre, as much as 2,000 tbs. having 
been raised. A fair, average price for 
these lands ranges from $10 to $50 per 
acre. 

The corn crops of Lincoln are gener- 
ally very fine. Perhaps no other county 
in the Btate can make a better average 
showing of this great staple. Wheat, 
also, when properly put in, gives very 
satisfactory returns; it being by no means 
remarkable for the 
sometimes 33 bushels to the acre. Timo- 
thy grass grows with great luxuriance on 
the moist bottoms, and millet, of every 
variety, yields abundantly. Some of the 
heaviest millet crops ever harvested in the 
State were grown in this county, so says 
the report of the State Bureau of Agricul- 
ture for 1874. Cotton, too long the sov- 
ereign of Southern planters, has been, in 
the main, a great crop, and too many sac- 
rifices have been made to its culture. 
Our people, however, profiting by experi- 
ence, are abandoning it as rapidly as possi- 
ble, and favoring other productions less 
injurious to the soil and more renumera- 
tive in the end. 

Everything goes to prove that this coun- 
ty is well adapted to stock raising. The 
blue grass that clothes the slopes of the 
hills, and the well watered valleys, the 
natural facilities offered by the soil for 
producing forage, and the abundant yield 
of corn, show how eaisily and how cheap- 
ly stock of the best quality can be raised. 
There is a growing inclination on the 
part of our best farmers to abondon cot- 
ton and substitute therefor stock raising, 
and many of them are even now enabled 
to make a splendid display of short horns, 
as an evidence of their practical reforma- 
tion in this respect. Considerable atten- 
tion is being paid to sheep, and some of 
the best breeds in the State are to be 
found in Lincoln county. 

Our farmers, as a class, are well inform- 
ed, intelligent, substantial, and industri- 
ous. The farms will probably average 
from twenty to fifty acres of arable land. 
The farm-houses and improvements are 
about as good as are to be found in other 
portions of the State. While the low 
bottoms are not well adapted to the 

rowth of fruit, which is liable to be 
Killed by late frosts, the flat lands and 
hilly regions grow almost every variety- 
to be found in the temperate zone. Espec- 
ial attention is being directed to the cul- 
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ture of the grape. The admirable drain. 
age, and broken surface of certain sections 
of the country, together with the abund. 
ance of wild grape vines, show a peculiar 
— in the soil for the growth of this 
ruit. 

While the water power is not the best 
in the State, it is fully equal to all the 
present and probable future demands 
of the country. Elk river is not an un. 
governable stream by any means, and 
it is now utilized, or can be, at every few 
miles. 

There is one rail-road, forty miles 
in length, in the county, connecting 
Fayetteville, the county seat with Nash. 
ville and Chattanooga Railroad, the main 
thoroughfare of Southern travel. 

Lincoln county has more than once 
been the banner county of the State in the 
leading products, as well as in the higher 
evidences of prosperity and substantial 
progress. It has produced the greatest 
number of pounds of wool, the greatest 
number of horses, the largest number 
of sheep, and had more capital invested 
in live stock than any other county in the 
State. It has been second only in quan. 
tity of rye produce, and in pounds of 
butter. It has been third in corn and 
fourth in wheat. 

Lincoln county does not desire a dense 
or a promiscuous population, but a sufi. 
cient influx of steady, substantial citizens, 
to carry on every branch of human indus- 
try for which there are natural facilities, 
unsurpassed in any other portion of the 
State. We invite men representing every 
class of honest industry and skill, regard. 
less of previous political predilections, 
to settle in our midst, and to all such, 
who come among us with fair and lauda. 
ble intentions, seeking in good faith their 
own and the material prosperity of the 
county, we vouchsafe a cordial welcome. 

We can speedily disabuse their minds 
of partisan prejudice, and convince them 
under our roofs and around our hearth- 
stones that we are a people worthy of 
fraternal alliances, and capable of appre. 
ciating merit, whether it comes from the 
looms of Massachusetts or the rice-fields 
of South Carolina. We make no section- 
al distinctions and we know but one coun- 
try and one flag—the Union of our fath- 
ers and the starry emblem of its sover- 
eignty. Whatever miserable political 
marplots may say, we cherish no bitter 
recollections of the late unhappy wal. 
We have buried our dead, dried up our 
tears and put the past in our rear and out 
of sight. We belong to the future and 
to our country, we are in search of peace 
and prosperity, and Mason and Dixon's 
line has passed out of our sight and 
memory forever. Gentlemen, of the 
North, come among us; partake of ow 
hospitality ; be our friends and brothers, 
and the soil of old Lincoln will repeal 
the welcome of her sons. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


HOW TO PREVENT SWARMING. 


As many inquiries have been made respecting my improvement in an Apiary, I will 
take this method of answering, and giving the information desired. ' 

My improvement in an Apiary, which was patented on the 4th of February, 1868 
(No. 74,665.) brings to the light the hitherto great mystery of bee’s swarming: and 
proves it to be a habit caused by necessity, and not an instinct. j 

Two of the leading causes are heat and the want of side room. Having understood these 
facts for twenty-two years, I can safely say, and my neighbors can all testify, that my bees 
do not swarm. No brood or honey is removed to prevent it: they use all their force in stor- 
ing surplus honey. ’ 

My improvement in an Apiary consists in a house so constructed and ventilated, as 
to render it indispensable for keeping bees comfortable and dry in winter, the much 
desired even temperature through the summer season, and for yielding the largest 
amount of honey possible to be obtained from the bee, in boxes. 









\ 


FAULKNER'S 1MPKOVEMENT IN APIARY. 

The cellar is to be near five feet deep, and walled, iron pins fastened to the sills; the 
pins to rest in cups; (tar or any nauseous ingredients should be put in the cup to keep 
the ants out of the building) and in length sufficient to elevate the building 14¢ inches 
above the foundation; a flue to extend up from the ceiling nine or ten feet, well se- 
cured at the roof to keep the water out; two apertures or holes in the ceiling, should 
have slides to open and close. There should be a shutter to open and close hatch in 
the floor. When the apertures are open, the flue may be made of wood or sheet iron, 
and wire gauze should be fastened in the top of the flue to keep bees and other insects 
out; all hives must have two or more large ventilating holes with sieve wire over them. 

In figure 1 is represented the entrance for the bees, and lighting board, the entrance 
% of as inch high, 12 inches wide, and increases in width, as the dotted lines show in 
the walls on figure 1; for ordinary size hives entrance to be continued same width (12 
inches) through the walls; lighting board 20 inches wide, 24 inches long and 5¢ inch 
thick to pass through the wall and fasten to shelves inside on which the hives rest. 
The building may be arranged inside for any kind of hive desired. A piece of board 1% 
Inches wide, % of an inch thick, 16 inches long, and notches 3 inches long, 3¢ of an 
inch deep, secured to the entrance of the hives by means of springs made of hoop iron, 
fastened to the wall, to decrease and increase the entrance for the bees as needed, as 
seen on figure 5: a cheap foundation may be made, by setting posts in the ground, and 
tailing boards to them, as seen in figure 5; then dig the cellar inside of the foundation 
and wall it well-fashioned. Walls of the house from 7 to 10 inches thick may be filled 
2 with saw-dust or any non-conductor of heat; also the double floor should be filled 
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in, and over head it should be filled 12 or 14 inches deep; ceiling and doors may be 
made any — desirable; first shelf for hives 6 inches from floor, the second shelf 
216 feet above first; these shelves are made square to the walls and 19 inches in width, 
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Ground Plan. 


For every 2 feet 6 inches in depth may be added one more tier of hives on each side 
For any increase in size of building there must be a proportionate increase in size of 
cellar and flues. For 12 hives, flues and cellar to be one third larger, and soon. Two 
doors to enter the building, 2 feet 2 inches wide; inside door hung on shutter hinges 
for convenience, and made air tight by tacking a piece of thick cloth even with the 
edge of the door, so as to shut tight against the rabbet formed in the door frame, and 
firmly fastened by means of hook and staples. 

The house should be shaded on the sides, screened from the winds, and painted any: 


light color except white. 7 P 

ig’s 1 and 2 show how 
Fig:1 to cut out and set up the 
hives. Fig’s 3 and 4show 
how to put the boxes on. 
The top side and end be- 
ing removed. They are 
filled with 3 and 6 tb box. 
es, and enough can be put 

in to store 200 tb. 
With our style of hive 
the honey is stored in 
three and six ponnd glass 








boxes; also in small 
frames. Honey prepared 
in this way will brings 
much better price thal 

a extracted honey, giving 
greater profits. Now, this house well built, for the accommodation of sixteet 
colonies of bees, will costless than sixteen hives with sufficient box room. 








The house may be oun for any kind of hive and in number from 
one up to any number desired. You can examine your bees and see theif 
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condition, and if neces- 
sary, feed your weak colo- 
nies, without danger of 
having them robbed. 

As you can plainly see, 
this house is particularly 
adapted to the wants of 
the farmer, as the great 
and much _ sought-for 
principle of controlling 
swarming is here brought 
to light, and carried to 
the utmost point of per- 
fection. 

I am keeping bees at 
five different places, three 
miles apart. In the fall, I 
go to each one and see 
that all the colonies are in 
condition for winter— 
close ventilation to house 
(the hives are ventilated 
inside of the house both 
in summer and winter,) 
also close the mouth of 
hive to about one-half 
inch; in hard freezing 
weather leaving only room 
enough for one bee to 
pass atatime; when the 
weather moderates in- 
crease the size of the 
mouth of the hives to one- 
half inch, as the bees com- 
mence hatching _ their 
brood they generate a 
great deal of heat. I then 
examine and see if all 
have queens; if I find any 
queenless I give them one 
(as I keep surplus queens 
through tne winter.) and.if 
any are not. cropped, I 
crop them. As the weath- 
er becomes warmer in- 
crease size of mouth of 
hive, and when the heat 
in the house raises to 85°, 
commence opening the 
ventilators, but keep the 
temperature from 85° to 
90°. In May, when the 
bees commence sticking 
wax freely to the honey- 
board, I remove it and 
place narrow strips on the 
frames, one-fourth inch 
thick, crossways, for the 
honey boxes to set on, and 
as soon as the bees com- 
mence work in the boxes 
I remove the side, fill the 
place with boxes, ‘also the 


end of the hive; now as soon as the boxes on the top are nearly filled I change them 
with some of the side and end boxes; by this means the working force is distributed 
uniformly over the hive, and in the hurry of business they forget to swarm. 

All persons are hereby warned not to use this patent, without first obtaining an Indi- 


vidual Right. 


Vevay, Switzerland County, Indiana. 


Wm. FauLKNER. 
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BEE KEEPING IN 1875. 


UNIVERSAL REPORTS. 


In our last issue, it will be remembered, 
we called for answers to the following 
questions: 


1. What has been your success this sea- 
son up to date, as regards honey and 
swarms ? 

2. What is the prospect for the balance 
of the season ? 

3. Which are the best three honey-plants 
in your location ? 

4. When do they begin to yield honey, 
and how long do they thus continue? 


Answers have been bountifully sup- 
plied, and we have pleasure in presenting 
them to the readers of THE AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL. Correspondents have our 
thanks for their prompt response to our 
request. 


Mr. Newman:—In accordance with 
your request, I send the enclosed report 
of the present season’s work, up to date, 
with my bees: 

1. Started last spring with sixty hives, 
all in fair condition. Have increased 
them, (part by natural and the rest by arti- 
ficial swarming, as described in Vol. 7, 
No. 1, pp. 23 to 114,) all in splendid con- 
dition. As to the amount of surplus 
honey, I cannot say positively. It is 
nearly two thousand pounds, all comb 
honey, in small frames. 

2. At present, prospects for the balance 
of the season is good. 

3. First in importance is white clover. 
Second, basswood. Third, buckwheat, 
and, I might add, golden rod, boneset and 
smart-weed, all in bloomthis month, from 
which the bees are now gathering honey 
quite rapidly, and are still actively at 
work in the surplus boxes. 

4. White clover usually comes into 
blossom about June 12, and continues 
from four to six weeks, owing to more or 
less rain. Basswood blooms about the 
16th of July, and continues from one 
week to ten ‘lays. Buckwheat begins to 
blossom about August 10, and continues 
for about four weeks. 

Both clover and basswood were almost 
an entiie failure, this season; while buck- 
wheat and the fall flowers are quite good. 

Henry 8S. LEE. 

Crawford Co., Pa., Sept. 9, 1875. 





Eps. AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL :—In an- 
swer to your inquiry I will report con- 
cerning my location as follows: 

I started with three colonies(from seven 
last fall), now have six in excellent condi- 
tion, mostly hybrids, (had simply comb to 


give them) and have taken up to date 
thirty pounds extracted and ten pounds 
comb. 

2d. Prospect good for balance of season 
if weather permits bees to work. 

3d. Best three honey plants: white clo. 
ver, aster, several varieties, and golden 
rod, several varieties. 

4th. White clover begins blooming 
about the first week in June, (later this 
year) and continues til] frost. 

Aster begins to bloom about August 1, 
continues till frost. Golden rod about 
August 15, and continues till frost. 

e have other sources, such as willow, 
some soft maple, boneset. motherwort, 
vivaia, wild onion or garlick (valuable), 
hartshorn, nettle, etc. 

Last year my bees would not touch the 
golden rod, but went for aster right beside 
it “lively.” Bees are now gathering from 
aster and a plant whose honey has a 
strong, sour smell in the hive, but the 
honey is good when sufficiently evaporat- 
ed for sealing. 

Boneset gives a bad taste to all the honey 
it is anal with, and is so far an injury, 
though, I presume, it is good enough to 


| winter on. 








I shall look with interest to the answers 
to your questions, as I am looking upa 
location for an apiary, and have been for 
some time past. Rosert J. CoLBURN. 

Cook Co., Ill., Sept. 10, 1875. 


In reply to “Special ”’ questions: 

ist. Am using Coe’s House Apiary; put 
in five colonies May 20; have increased 
by artificial swarming to twenty-three col- 
onies. Have taken about sixty pounds of 
honey from two colonies. 

2d. If, the weather proves favorable my 
young colonies will all become strong 
enough to store sufficient honey for the 
winter. 

3d. White clover, motherwort and _ bass- 
wood. 

4th. White clover, June 1 to August 20; 
motherwort, June 1 to September 1; bass- 
wood, July 10 to August 1. There are also 
here, gill-over-the-grass, April to J ay 
catnip, July to September; mustard, July 
to frost. Mrs. Mary J. Strrpss. 

Wayne Co., Ohio, Sept. 10, 1875. 


Dear BEE JoURNAL:—1 submit the fol- 
lowing answers to inquiries in your last 
issue: 

1. Early part of season cold, and back- 
ward for bee culture and honey-making. 
Bees did little or nothing. Towards the 
last of May, each swarm was divided. 
Two swarms out of ten made 30 pounds of 
surplus honey, each. This was made in 
boxes on top of hives—but all had plenty 
of honey in the body of the hive. One 
hive swarmed after division. 

2. Very good. 

3. White clover, buckwheat and st- 
mach. 
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4. White clover usually yields honey 
from about the 1st of June until the 1st of 
July ; buckwheat from the last of July until 
the 1st of September, and swmach from the 
middle of July until the middle of August. 

During April and early May, the blos. 
soms of fruit trees are the principal de- 
pendence for honey-making. 

GusTAvus CHOLWELL. 
Duchess Co., N. Y., Sept. 6, 1875. 


My success has been very good, the lat- 
ter part of this season. I started with 
thirteen swarms in the spring, fed to the 
amount of one dollar to the stand; have 
increased to about sixty, and taken out 
two thousand pounds of extracted honey. 

The prospect for the balance of the sea- 
son is good. 

The best honey plants now are: buck- 
wheat, poligonum erectum, and the differ- 
ent varieties of golden rod. Honey-dew 
has also helped. N. CAMERON. 

Douglas Co., Kansas, Sept. 15, 1875. 


I would say thst my success in bee 
keeping this season, has far exceeded my 
expectations. I took my bees (only two 
stocks,) from the cellar about the last of 
March, one of which was pure Italian of 
tolerab e strength, the other contained an 
Italian queen badly mated, but they are 
excellent workers. As our colonies were 
thus limited, my principal aim was in- 
crease of bees, not honey. Now (Sept. 9) 
I have twenty-four swarms. 
weeks ago I began to extract honey, and 
since that time I have extracted 263 tbs. 
and the prospects are good for an increase 
of one or two stocks and a hundred 
pounds more of honey. 

The yprincipa] plants upon which the 
bees work in this vicinity are: white clo- 
ver, basswood and buckwheat. Basswood 
secreted but little honey this season. In 
the time for clover it was too wet for the 
bees to work, consequently clover-honey 
is not abundant, but they have had an ex- 
cellent time to work on buckwheat, and 
buckwheat honey is abundant. 


About three | 
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This being my first experience in bee | 


keeping, I have much to learn, and as an 

instructor, your BEE JOURNAL cannot be 

surpassed. C. C. CRAWFORD. 
Kane Co., Ill., Sept. 9, 1875. 





1. From thirty-two colonies, got 200 tbs. | 


extra honey, and increased to 545; strong 
in bees; about half honey enough to win- 
ter. 

2. Nothing to be gathered after this. 

8. Fruit and locust, white clover and 
buck wheat. 

4, Fruit, ist of May, ten days. Locust, 
5th of May, five to nine days. Clover, 
20th of May to 10thof July. Buckwheat, 
August 1, to 15th to 80th September. 

H. NEssir. 

Harrison Co., Ky., Sept. 15, 1875. 
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Eprtors AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL:—l 
send you the following report in compli- 
ance with your request in the September 
number: 

Commenced the season with thirteen 
stocks, mostly in good condition. Have 
increased to thirty-three. Have taken off 
ninety-three single-comb boxes, (Geo. T. 
Wheeler’s boxes, of Mexico, N. Y.) each 
containing probably two pounds of honey. 
There are thirty-six more in the hives, 
nearly filled. Have extracted about 150 
tbs., after deducting what I fed of last 
year’s honey at the close of the clover sea- 
son to get boxes filled that were almost 
full. 

Buckwheat is generally sown here from 
the 20th to the 25th of July, and the bees 
commence to gather honey from it toward 
the last of August. It will yield honey 
probably till near the last of this month. 

The prospect for the balance of the sea- 
son is good. 

White clover and buckwheat are the 
best two honey-plants, but I am hardly 
certain about the third. Perhaps it is 
whortleberry, of which there are several 
varieties in all the swamps and woods 
all along the shore. 

My bees obtained considerable honey 
last fall, lighter in color than, and of as 
good flavor as white clover honey. I 
don’t know what it was gathered from 
unless it was later. [don’t see much as- 
ter this season in blossom yet. 

White clover generally begins to yield 
honey, I think, soon after the middle of 
May; but this year not till the 1st of 
June, and lasts till about the last of June. 
Not much honey was gathered from that 
time till the last of August. 

Buckwheat begins to yield honey the 
last of August, and lasts till near the end 
of September, I think. I made several 
swarms the 1st of this month, which I ex- 
pect to get in good shape for winter. I 
can’t give the beginning or ending of 
whortleberry honey. It is in blossom 
when white clover is,and isn’t of very 
much importance on that account. 

E. Kimpton, M. D. 

Ocean Co., N. J., Sept. 6, 1875. 


Mr. Newman:—In answer to your 
questions let me say: 

I started with twenty-six hives of bees 
this spring, having brought them all safe 
through the winter. I let them remain 
on their summer stands and put quilts on 
them. This was the only protection they 
had. In that condition they wintered 
well, without the loss of a single hive. I 
have increased my bees from 26 to 30 
hives, and have a up to date, 500 tbs. 
of honey. My bees are still working rap- 
idly on the fall bloom and carrying in 
quantities of pollen and honey. The first 
part of the season was very poor, as all 
the bloom was killed, and after that the 
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rainy weather set in, and it was all that 
the bees could do to keep up breeding 
and keep a little honey ahead. In fact, 
about the 2d of August it was so cold and 
rainy, and my bees, being kept within for 
several days, some of them commenced 
to crawl out of the hive in the grass and 
die. I fed them some syrup, and as the 
weather moderated and cleared up the 
next day, they went to work with a will 
to make up for lost time. 

With regard to the prospect for the 
balance of the season, I can say that my 
bees are doing as well as I could wish. 


and honey, and sealing a great deal of it 
over. They have also plenty of brood in 
all stages for this season of the year. I 
have given most of my hives young, fertile 
queens, and they are breeding very rap- 


idly, thus filling the hives with young | 
bees, preparatory to standing the siege of | 


winter’s cold blast. My bees are Italians; 
I would have no other. I would not have 
black bees as a gift, and be obliged to 
keep them so, without Italianizing them. 

The best three honey producing plants 
in my location for fall gathering, are: 
smartweed, boneset and golden rod. We 
have also another plant, I do not know 
the name of, that grows some eighteen or 
twenty inches high and branches out, 
and has small blue flowers on it. The 
bees work on it very much. We have 
here during the spring and summer, 
peach, apple and cherry, and the dif- 
ferent fruit blossoms. The next best 
blooms are the black locust, yellow pop- 
lar, and the white and red clovers. The 
gather rapidly from the red clover, but 
think they gather faster from the poplar 
bloom than any we have here. They will 
fill their frames every few days, when it 
secretes well. 

The smartweed begins to bloom from 
the 18th or 20th of August, and blooms 
for some four or six weeks. Boneset com- 
mences to bloom about the 24th or 27th 
of August, and blooms about as long as 
smartweed. The golden rod commences 
to bloom here about the 26th and 27th of 
August, and blooms until frost and freez- 
ing weather sets in. 

y bees were still carrying a little honey 
and pollen the 24th of October, last year, 
from the golden rod and from a little 
white flower that grows in our swampy 
lands. It is hatlly and takes a hard 
freeze to injure the bloom. I have seen 
my bees visiting it after we have had some 
snow, on warm days. 

Wiri11aM Bence. 

Jefferson Co., Ky., Sept. 16, 1875. 


Epitors AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL :—In 
answer to you: questions, I would say: 

ist. My bees have made but little honey 
this season. They have been more dis- 
posed to swarm than I ever knew them 





| very wet here. 





before, but I have prevented increase by 
clipping and doubling, only to just 
double my swarms. Quantity of honey 
light in proportion to number of bees. 
2d. There is nothing in this section (it 
being generally all upland) to rely upon 
for honey, when our domestic flowers fail. 
3d. Alsike, rape and buckwheat. Al. 
sike clover begins to blossom commonly 
between the 6th and 12th of June, contin. 
ues four or five weeks, if allowed to stand; 
depending much on the weather, whether 
wet or dry. Rape can be sown from early 


| spring till the time when it will barel 
They are still carrying in plenty of pollen | j 


blossom before frost; it blossoms in goo 
growing weather, about two weeks afier it 
comes up, and continues to afford honey 
about four weeks. Buckwheat is too com. 
mon to need description. A. STILEs. 
DeKalb Co., [ll., Sept. 13, 1875. 


DEAR JOURNAL:—My success this sea. 
son is as follows: 

I commenced with fifty-five swarms, 
and now have one hundred and six, in 
good condition. The season has not been 
a favorable one for honey, but I shall 
have about 1,500 tbs. of surplus in frames, 
from this season’s operations. 

The three best honey plants are white 
clover, basswood and buckwheat; but 
when buckwheat was in bloom, it was 
. SNYDER. 
Albany Co., N. Y., Sept. 17, 1875. 


+ Epirors AMERICAN BEE JouRNAL:—In 
response to the interrogatories addressed 
to your readers in the issue for September, 
I answer as follows: 

1. My success in raising bees has been 

ood, having increased more than three 
old; while I lost more than a dozen 
swarms, (some of my choice Italian queens 
among them,) through sheer ignorance, 
not knowing how to manage them, I flat- 
ter myself that I shall be master of the 
situation another swarming season, from 
my dear-bought experience in this. The 
product of honey has not been great, or at 
least the surplus has not amounted to 
much, for they raised young to such an 
extent, and continued at it so long, that it 
seemed to require most of the honey to 
rear brood. My hives are now all strong 
in bees, and those that swarmed early, have 
afforded me some twenty or thirty pounds 
of surplus honey each. 
swarmed late, have maintained themselves 
in a healthy condition. 

2. The prospect for the balance of the 
season is good. The smart-weed, and 
other fall honey producing plants, have 
commenced to bloom, and the bees have 
been quite busy at work for the past few 
days. In fact, I look forward to my best 


honey harvest, should the weather continue 
favorable during this and the ensuing 
month. 
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8. Iam not very well versed in botan- 
ical lore, my time has been too much in 
demand by my professional duties, and 
my experience in on has been 
too limited, to determine satisfactorily the 


best three honey plants in this locality; | 
but I think they are the peach, including | 


the wild lauro mundi, the gum, of which 
there are three varieties, the sweet, the 
black, and the tupelo, and the smart-weed. 

4. The wild peach is an evergreen and 


blooms in January. The domestic peach | 


blooms with us in February and March. 
The bees gather honey from the two, I 
suppose, eight or ten weeks. The gum 
blooms in March and April, but I am not 
prepared to say how long. The smart- 
weed blooms about the first of September, 
and continues until frost. I consider it 
our best honey-producing plant, and the 
honey gathered from it, though rather 
dark, is of a most delicious quality. My 
bees are now working at it in full blast, 
though on account of the excessive heat, 
their operations are pretty much confined 
to the forenoon. About two or three 
o’clock, P. M., the mercury then ranging 
about ninety-six in the shade, they slack 
off and hunt a shady place about the hive. 
At that hourin the sun, empty combs melt 
and run like water. J. APPLEWHITE. 
Pike Co., Miss., Sept. 7, 1875. 


Mr. T. G. Newman:—In answer to 
your questions I respond: 

1st. Very little success, as regards the 
amount of honey gathered, and only a 
moderate amount of swarms, 

2d. The prospec! for the balance of the 
season is not very flattering. Buckwheat 
is now in bloom, but the bees seem to 
gather little or no honey from it. Does 
too much wet weather affect the honey- 
producing capacity of it? August here 
was very wet. 

3d. White clover, buckwheat and su- 
mac. 

4th. White clover begins to yield June 
15, and continues about a month. Buck- 
wheat begins to yield about September 1, 
and continues two or three weeks. Su- 
mac begins about July 15, have not no- 
ticed how long it continued. 

Forest PRESTON. 
Lancaster Co., Pa., Sept. 9, 1875. 


ANSWERS TO QuEsTIONS:—1. Bees stored 

no honey, raised but little brood up to 
July 20th. Then hives were soon filled 
with brood, swarms were numerous and 
considerable honey stored from August 1 
to Sept. 3. Ten hives, Italians, increased 
to 28, beside two that we know left us. 

2. The prospect is now good for re- 
mainder of season. 

8. We have no clovers. Locusts de- 
we ae all my red and alsike. Pusunu, 
buckwheat, smart-weed, and golden rod, 
all very plenty near me this season. 











4. First two began to bloom July 15th 
and 20th,and are yet. Last one not in 
bloom yet. 

I am a beginner in bee-keeping and 
Kansas farming; am in open prairie, 144 
miles from timber and water. Fruit trees, 
hedges and cultivated trees, though young, 
are numerous. I water my bees, keeping 
water in trough in apiary constantly. 
Just now the country is covered with 
bloom, buckwheat, smart-weed, wild sun- 
flower and two or three other large yellow 
flowers, I cannot ascertain their names, 
and they are entirely new to me. 

I have extracted 100 pounds honey, and 
have from 100 to 200 now to extract, about 
100 pounds in boxes nearly ready to take 
off. Samira TALBOT. 

Franklin Co., Kansas, Sept. 6, 1875. 


Mr. Txos. G. Newman :—I received the 
Sept. number of your valuable Journal in 
due season, wherein a few enquiries are 
made to Bee Keepers in general, which I 
propose to answer: 

1. My bees have done but little this 
season, either in swarms or surplus honey, 
because they were so much reduced in the 
spring that it has taken all the season for 
them to recruit up again to fair condition 
for wintering. 

2. The prospect for the balance of the 
season will greatly depend on the weather. 
If we have an early frost nearly all fall 
flowers will be destroyed in this vicinity, 
and the honey season may be considered 
closed; but if frost holds off, I presume 
they will make a fair living but store no 
surplus. 

3. The best three honey plants in this 
vicinity, are white clover, linden and 
buckwheat. 

4. They usually begin to yield about 
the 10th of June. White clover continues 
nearly all the season if the weather is not 
toodry. Linden usually begins July 10th 
or 15th and lasts from 3 to 10 days, owing 
to the season. Buckwheat about the 15th 
of August and usually lasts until about the 
10th of September. 

With me this has been the poorest sea- 
son for bees I have known in twenty years. 
The cold weather in the early part of the 
season destroyed nearly all the brood, and 
the results were but few swarms ¢sswed. 

D. W. FLETCHER. 

Tompkins Co., N. Y., Sept. 13, 1875. 


Dear Bee JournaL:—I commenced 
the spring of 1875 with 19 stands—one 
queenless as the spring was cold, we had 
to feed our bees, till fruit blossoms came. 
Then our strongest stocks only made a lit- 
tle more than they consumed. We had to 
feed again till June 1st, all kinds of clover 
winter-killed. Our wet season commenced 
about the 5th of July. About June 15th, 
I divided two swarms, and on the 22d I 
had the first natural swarm. In July I had 
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four more. I divided four swarms about 
the middle of August, 1 extracted three 
quarts. In a few days I took 16 quarts, 
and after that I filled a 13 gallon can. On 
the 6th of September I extracted more than 
that. That night the great storm occurred, 
doing immense damage everywhere. My 
first swarm came out August 14th, another 
on the 17th, and another on Sept.6th. The 
first two filled their hives. The Septem. 
ber swarm left for parts unknown. Ihave 
now 31 swarms in good order. I have 
taken 125 boxes of good honey, and more 
than that number are partly full. 

Some seasons white clover does well, 
but I think alsike would do better. There 
is none here except five acres I sowed 
three years ago, and eight acres I put in 
last spring. Linn did well in 1874, but 
not this year. Hearts-ease or smart-weed 
does well. It begins to blossom about 
harvest time and lasts till frost comes. 
Catnip is a good plant, and blossoms from 
July ist till frost. H. M. Nose. 

Henry Co., Iowa, Sept. 15, 1875. 


Mr. Eprror :—In answer to your request 
in the Sept. No., of THE AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, I will say: 





| May. 


1. From July 2nd to 31st, I increased 33 | 


per cent. 


The bees commenced to store honey in | 


boxes, about the first of August. On Sept. 
12th, I took 130 pounds of box honey from 
them. 


2. I think, I have on my hives five or | stocks during the summer, up to August 


six hundred pounds at this date. My 
bees are all in good condition for winter, 
and I presume the season has about 
closed. 

3. The three best honey plants in my 
locality are mustard or rape in flax, which 
blooms about the 12th of June and lasts 
about three weeks. Corn tassels, about 
the 25th of July. Wild ladies’-finger, 
about the first of August, also buckwheat. 

All bloom at the same time, and fur- 
nish some honey at this date. Wild 
artichokes are perhaps the best pasture at 
present, and will continue until frost. 

T. N. Marquis. 

Iroquois Co., Il]., Sept. 17, 1875. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS in the Septem- 
ber number: 

1. Bought seven colonies of bees last 
spring (hybrids) from Shearer; paid $100 
for them. Have now 13 colonies, all in 
good condition. Have taken 200 tb linn 


honey and 600 tb buckwheat honey. . 


The early part of this season was very 
bad. The grasshoppers killed every- 
— The fall is good. 

2. The honey season is about over now; 
with plenty of stores to winter on. 

8. Linn, white clover and buckwheat. 

4. Can not answer, as this is my first 
So. P. H. Bowart. 
latt Co., Mo., September 16, 1875. 


In the past season we had a large crop 
of white clover, and just at the time when 
we felt sure of a large crop of honey, 
heavy showers of rain came upon us and 
washed the blossoms off. As basswood 
did not yield us much honey, and but 
little buckwheat is raised in this section, 
our hopes were blasted. We got but a 
little more than a half of crop of honey, 
and only about one half of our stocks 
swarmed, 

We have many kinds of honey-produc- 
ing plants, but we depend mostly on white 
clover and basswood for our honey. 

Our first honey comes from apple and 
other fruit blossoms, about the last of 
White clover comes on about the 
middle of June, and lasts until August, 


| basswood in July, buckwheat from the 


middle of August to the first of Septem- 
ber, and then comes in yellow weed, gold- 
en rod and some other weeds; this allows 
the bees to gather some honey up to about 
the tenth of September, but not more than 
they use after August. 

I think bees have plenty of stores for 
winter, and are generally in good condi- 
tion in this section. now have 130 
stocks. R. Bacon. 

Oneida Co., N. Y., Sept. 20, 1875. 


Tuomas G. NewMaNn—Dear Sir: In re- 
ply to your “ Special” in the Sept. No., I 


| will report: 








1. Not good, had to feed a part of my 


ist. From August 14th to September 1st, 
they filled the hives ful? and stored some in 
boxes, and swarmed during that time, 
and up to 12th of September, most of 
them returned. 

2. Do not expect any more surplus. 
The nights are too cold. 

3. White clover, basswood, and hearts- 
ease. 

4. May 25th for clover, which lasts 
from four to six weeks. Basswood in 
July, which yields honey for about 12 or 
15 days. Then nothing special till the 
middle of August. We then have hearts- 
ease, which lasts till the first frost. 

E. H. MuLuEr. 

LaSalle Co., Ill., September 18, 1875. 


1. My bees did rather poorly till 
August 20; since then first rate. Com- 
menced with two colonies in the spring, 
have now twenty,five of which I purchased 
lately. All but a few nuclei are quite 
strong. Have extracted over 100 tbs and 
am adding to it daily. 

2. Prospect very good. 

3. Upatorium alba, August 20th, Sep- 
tember 25th; Spanish-needle, September 
1st to October ist; lady-finger, hearts- 
ease and big enen-meed, from August 
20th till frost comes. W. Arms, M. 

Perry Co., Ill., Sept. 14th, 1875. 
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Mr. Eprror :—The season has not been 
as good a one for bees in this section as it 
was last year. 

I commenced the season with 18 colon- 


ies, two of them very weak; have taken | 


up to date 27 swarms, mostly natural, 
1,122 tbs extracted honey, and 133 tbs 


comb honey. I shall take yet, at least, 200 | 


ibs comb and extracted honey. Mine are 
mostly black bees. 

The three best honey plants here are: 
white clover, basswood and buckwheat. 
White clover commences about the middle 
of June and yields honey probably on an 
average three weeks. Basswood commen- 
ces the 20th July and yields honey about 
two weeks. Buckwheat comes on right 
after basswood. From that and wild 
flowers, we generally have honey till frost. 

J. I. PARENT. 

Saratoga Co., N. Y., Sept. 10, 1875. 


lost the others in the latter part of the 
winter. I have taken 31 tbs of honey in 
boxes. The last two I found were not 
quite full, so I put them back, and in the 
last two weeks they have taken almost all 
the honey out of them. They did not 
send off any swarm until the 19th of last 
month. 

“The prospects for the balance of the 
season’ are a colony to feed. They are 
in a Langstroth hive, have about half 
filled three frames and have brood nicely 
started. 

Fall flowers just now are abundant. 
White clover is, I think, our best honey 
plant. Thatand fruit blossoms of various 
kinds. Bee-keeping is not much of a 
business in this part of the country, and 
attention to honey-producing plants is not 
an object. There is very little buckwheat 
to be seen. 

Chester Co., Pa., Sept. 10, 1875. 


Ep. JouRNAL:—Answers to your ques- 
tions in September number of AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL 

1. About 25 tbs per hive surplus and in- 
crease of 4. 

2. Good. 

8. Poplar, linn and white clover. 

4. Poplar about the ist of June, lasts 
two weeks. White clover from May 20 
till July 10. Linn from July 5 to 15. 
Not always a sure crop, but ood this 
season. E. W. Hate. 

Wirt Co., W. Va., Sept. 8, 1875. 


In response to the call in your Septem- 
ber number, I have to say that, contrary 
to the general report, the honey season in 
this vicinity has been favorable. 

This being my second year as an apiar- 
ist, and having no educator, my bees 
could not be expected to do any thing 
very large. I took from the cellar, in the 


spring, four hives (Italian bees) and divi- 
ded, May 30th, making eight. 

July 6th, one hive swarmed, and another 
a few days after. At this time the clover 
hore y was coming in very briskly, and at 
the same time, part of the hives became 
cramped for breeding room. Two of 
them had at one time almost no brood. 

The 13th of August my heaviest young 
hive sent out an immense swarm. After 
having hived it, I gave it no attention till 
September ist, when I found it full of 
comb, honey and brood in all stages. I 
took off my first surplus, July 28th, I have 
taken off three hundred pounds to date 
and expect from sixty to a hundred 
pounds more, if the fall is favorable. 

I think this a fair yield considering in- 
experience and the condition of my hives 
generally. Two of the divided stocks 
having failed to mature their queens, and 


| two swarming just as they were nicely 
I began this spring with one stand, I | 





established in the surplus. I intended 
when I divided that, that it would be all 
the swarming necessary. 

The principal honey-yielding plants 
are, white clover, which blossoms in 
June, and, this season, is still in blossom. 
Buckwheat wae till August 21st, 
and then congealed. Golden rod is a fall 
honey-yielder. I have seen bees on cat- 
nip for six weeks or more, but as to 
whether it is plentiful enough << 
much honey or not, I cannot say. Three 
miles east of this village, forest trees 
abound, among them, bass-wood, which 
would doubtless in its season, pay an in- 
terprising beeist with a large aplary and 
diligent extracting. 

C. B. BILLINGHURST. 

Dodge Co., Wis., Sept. 18, 1875. 


Bees in Northern Iowa have done well 
since July 15. Then basswood came in 
blossom, and lasted twenty days—five 
days longer than usual. I extracted 
7,000 ibs. in ten days, and will have 1,500 
tbs. comb-honey. The hives are all heavy, 
and still they are gathering more honey 
than they use. They are now killing the 
drones, and are breeding rapidly yet, and 
are in splendid condition for wintering. 

. W. LoNDiey. 

Mitchell Co., Iowa, Sept. 16, 1875. 


I sold my bees down to fifty swarms 
last spring. I have now one hundred and 
ten swarms, mostly pure Italians. It has 
been a poor season for honey. They made 
ey we fast enough to breed. All 
that ivided in June, have thrown off 
large swarms. They are now to work in 
boxes for the first time this season. I 
don’t allow any hive to swarm but once, 
if we have good weather. Through Sep- 
tember I will get some box honey, and 
all will be in good condition for winter- 


ing. Frank SEARLES. 
ill Co., Ill., Aug. 29, 1875. 
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I have obtained good amount of bee 
knowledge from THE AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, and, I think now, that I could 
not get along without it. I put out last 
spring seven Italian swarms, have now 
twenty-one, and have taken 600tbs of 
honey, mostly extracted. I think it has 
been a very good season for bees here, so 
far. 

The prospects for the balance of the 
season is good. We have had no frost 
here on the river to hurt anything; yet 
the woods are full of fall flowers and bees 
are gee | honey very fast now. 

Our three best honey plants, J think, are 
basswood, wild balm and white clover. 
Clover blossomed about the middle of 
June and is still in bloom. Basswood 
about the 10th of July, and lasted about 
fifteen days. Balm is in bloom now. 
This is the first year I ever attempted 
to study the habits of honey-producing 
plants, sol can’t give you much upon the 
subject. 

I tried bee-keeping for a long time with 
common bees, but could not get ahead. 
One year ago last spring, I obtained an 
Italian swarm and Italianized my bees, 
and have gone right ahead without 
trouble. If I was to start again, I would 
rather pay $25 for an Italian swarm, than 
to have a black swarm for nothing. I 
use Langstroth hive, frame 10x16, eight 
frames to the hive. I am going to put on 
another story, next year, just the same 
size, to extract from. H. F. WauTon. 

Grant Co., Wis., Sept. 6, 1875. 


DEAR EprtTorR:—I wintered 19 colonies 
of bees in good condition, from which I 
obtained 32 natural swarms, having now 
in all 51 colonies. I have extracted over 
a ton of honey, up to date—the honey nets 
me 20 cents per ib at home. 

Counting each swarm of the increase 
worth $10.00,°as I can sell at that price 
readily for cash, the figures stand: 


32 swarms @ $10.00 ............. $320.00 
2,000 lbs. of honey @ 20 cents.... 400.00 





$720.00 

The above figures show for themselves. 
—The prospect for a further surplus yield 
is not flattering, owing to a light frost on 
the 22nd of August which injured the 
honey-producing plants and for the last 
10 days the weather has been rainy, keep- 
ing the bees at home from their labors. 
However, if the weather becomes warm 
and clear, I anticipate quite a yield this 
month. 

Our three principal honey-producin 
plants are: white clover, basswood, an 
golden rod. 

White clover begins to blossom about 
the 10th of May and continues till Sep- 
tember, but the bees will leave it for the 
basswood, which blossoms about the 15th 








of July and continues about 8 or 10 days, 
Goldenrod blossoms about the 15th of 
August and continues till the frost. We 
have many other native trees and plants 
of minor importance, and with a judicious 
selection of cultivated plants that yield 
honey, selected with a view to fill up 
space, where the native plants fall off in 
yield, this may be counted a very fair 
country for bees. 

In connection with the above I would 
state, I have not given my bees the atten. 
tion they ought to have; as the time 
allotted to work with them has been in the 
morning before 8 o’clock, and in the even- 
ing after 5. The remainder of the day 
I have been occupied in my office. 

I notice, that a note I wrote in relation 


. to the foundation-comb, found its way in. 


to the JouRNAL. I would now correct a 
statement which I then deemed to bea 
fact, viz.: I thought the price too great for 
its use with profit, except by cutting into 
inch strips for starting, but as I have now 
given ita full trial for one season, I firml 
believe that if I had bought $50.00 woth 
for the use of my young swarms and for 
the surplus sections to my hives, I would 
have taken at least $200.00 worth, or half 
ton more of honey, besides the benefit of 
getting ogg straight comb, without 
any trouble. The foundation comb isa 
great invention, and I shall buy liberally 
of it next season. 

I bought a tested Italian queen from 
Mrs. Tupper this season and it is the 
handsomest and most prolific queen I 
ever handled, and I have handled many. 

I. INGMUNDSON. 

Mower Co., Minn., Sept. 6th, 1875. 


I commenced with 17 swarms this 
spring; have increased to 44. I think 
they will give about 100 pounds of honey, 
on an average, not so much box honey as 
last year. I think the cause is the cold 
nights. There is an abundance of white 
clover and basswood, and plenty of wild 
plants that they work in the fall. 

JOHN CARDINAL. 
Brown Co., Wis., Sept. 15, 1875. 


DEAR JOURNAL :—In answer to yourre- 
quest, I would say that I had twenty hives 
of bees in the spring, and on the 15th of 
June, I divided a part, and onthe 25th 
they began to swarm, and on the 25th of 
July the last swarmed. I have in all, 
now, twenty-six new hives. The white 
clover being killed in the winter, my bees 
did not make much cup honey, not to ex- 
ceed 300tbs. There was no basswood 
trees near us—teasles and buckwheat are 
the main flowers here. My neighbors, 
who live near linden trees, have done 
much better. Best honey is worth 25 
cents, and poor 16 to 20 cents. 

A. WILSON. 

Onondaga Co., N. Y., Sept. 5, 1875. 
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EprtoR AMERICAN BEE JoURNAL:—AS 
you request,and say you mean me, I 
write. And if I say too much, please at- 


tribute it to the fact that I am but a nov- | 
My success has been | 


ice in apiculture. 
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| 
| 
| 
| 


as enormous this year as my failures have | 


been in years ag by. I commenced 
with three stands, last spring. I have 
fourteen now, with enough bees for five 
more. 
woods, and I put two swarms back in the 
hive they came out of, as I want surplus 
honey instead of so many bees. But I 
shall make about two more swarms 
yet this fall. I presume you can 
guess I have not got much _ surplus 
honey, probably 100 tbs., and if we 
have a late fall, for which we 
have a prospect, I will get 400 tbs. more. 
I have not used the extractor much, owing 
to my bees breeding so profusely. Here, 
we almost invariably get our surplus 
honey late in the season. 

I think golden rod is the best honey 
plant here. When we have a wet 
year, smart-weed is probably the best. 

here buckwheat is sown it generally 
furnishes a fair yield of honey. White 
clover is getting plenty, but does not 
amount to much as a honey plant. 
have rather plenty of linn that once in a 
while does splendid. This year its bloom 
only lasted fora day or two. The corn 
tassel formed a fair supply of honey and 
pollen. But smart-weed is ahead, this year, 
of everything in this locality. 

My bees are hybrids; some stands toler- 
ably good Italians, some nearly black. 
This has been the best year for profitable 
bee-keeping we have had for several years. 
But observation and experience has 
taught me to make haste slowly, in this 


One early swarm went to the | 


taking the above mentioned card, I closed 
it up. But before I got through, the 
swarm last came out came back. This 
left me with fear. On another occasion 
a swarm came out and went back. On 
the 26th of August No. 4 swarmed, and 
September 3, No. 3 swarmed, which gave 
me No. 6 from the one original stock, and 


| all are strong in numbers and are gather- 


| I bored an 
We | 


locality, as our seasons are too variable to | 


make apiculture a sure and successful 
avocation. Isaac 8. BRYANT. 
Harrison Co., Mo., Sept. 6, 1875. 


In accordance with your request, I send | 
you my experience and prospects for the | 


present year. 


the most of zt. It had honey enough to 
carry it into the working season, but I 
fed it daily about a gill of sugar syrup 
until fruit blossoms came, and for some 
time afterwards, on days that they could 
not work out-doors. 
it swarmed, and I gave the new swarm a 
frame of brood from the parent stock. 
This gave me No. 2. June 24 it swarmed 
again, giving me No. 3. On the 28th it 
swarmed again. On the same day I di- 
vided No. 2, and gave one part a card 
containing a sealed queen cell from No. 1. 
Thinking it about time to stop any fur- 
ther swarming, I resolved to destroy all 
the surplus queen cells in No.1; but on 
opening it I found them still strong in 
numbers. I changed my mind, and after 


On the 15th of June 


I came outof the winter | 
with but one stand, but I resolved tomake | 





ing pollen vigorously. All except the 
last two, judging from the weight of 
them, will keep themselves over winter. 
I think I can well afford to feed the last 
two, but if frost stays off till the 1st of Oc- 
tober, I think, they will make enough to 
keep them. I have had no box honey, but 
the old stock are beginning to work in 
one box. If I get no surplus, I think, Iam 
doing well enough. The general cry here 
is, “ I never saw so poor a year for honey,” 
but I do not think so. If honey had been 
more plenty they would perhaps have 
filled their combs with honey to 
the exciusion of brood raising. Had 
there been less we would have had 
but little honey or increase. I at- 
tribute my success to spring feeding. 
And now for my plan of feeding: 
inch and a half hole 
through a block of soft maple wood, 


| lengthwise; planed it down to two inches 


square; made a hole in the honey board 
to fit it; placed a piece of muslin over 
one end and inserted it, and poured the 
syrup in the other end. Am I infringing 
on anybody’s patent? Have never seen 
| of the patent feeders. 

he three best honey producing plants 
here are the white clover, alsike and moth- 
erwort, though the latter is not very 
plenty. The only one that I know of get- 
ting any surplus honey, is one living in 
the vicinity of the motherwort and the 
dreaded milk-weed. I tried a patch of 
rape, but it did not meet my expcctations. 
The alsike clover is excellent while it: 
lasts, but it will not produce a fall bloom 
unless cut very early. Next year I shall 
cut part of mine about the middle of June, 
as anexperiment. J. C. ARMSTRONG. 

Marshall Co., Iowa, Sept. 5, 1875. 


The last winter and spring was the hard- 
est winter and spring on bees I have ex- 
perienced. In twenty years’ practice 
with the moveable-comb hive, fifteen years 
queen raising, I never met with such a 
fall, winter and spring as the past one. 
Bees stopped breeding early in the fall; I 
went into winter quarters with old bees; 
I then supposed we would have weak col- 
onies in the spring, which was the case. 
On my return from the convention at 
Pittsburgh, I got a fall which crippled me 
so that I could not give my bees the care 
they needed for two months. In the win- 
ter they had to care for themselves; out of 
seventy-six colonies I had but forty-two 
left in the spring, and they commenced 
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breeding finely, but the cold snap in April 
came and froze the brood. They dwin- 
dled so that I had to double up, so I had 
but thirty left to commence with, and 
weak at that. I procured a few stocks of 
black bees; they gathered only enough to 
keep breeding, but gave but little surplus. 
I increased them to eighty full stocks and 
thirty-two nuclei. 

The clover and basswood yielded honey 
but a short time, on account of so much 
rain; but bees are rapidly collecting honey 
now from fall flowers, and will give con- 
siderable surplus, if it holds favorable for 
a few weeks longer. 

G. W. ZIMMERMAN. 

Henry Co., Ohio, Sept. 8, 1875. 


Mr. Eprror:—In response to your re- 
or inthe September number of the A. 

. J., | would say: 

1. This has been the best season for 
honey we have had for several years. It 
was too wet forthree weeks in July, but 
since that it has been splendid. I hada 
swarm the 2d of August, and now it will 
weigh eighty or ninety pounds. I think 
from the present outlook I will get from 
thirty to seventy-five pounds per hive. I 
kept eI hives well shaded, and gave 
them plenty of room, consequently they 
have not swarmed much. 

2. The prospect for the balance of the 
season is good. 

3. White clover, smart-weed and Span- 
ish needle. ‘ 

4. Clover begins the last of May, and if 
not too dry, lasts till frost. Smart-weed 
begins the middle of July and lasts till 
frost. Spanish needle, the middle of Au- 
gust, and lasts about three weeks. 

SamMvuEL W. Lorp. 

Macoupin Co., Ill., Sept. 4, 1875. 


I commenced last spring with one 
stand, and now I have seven good, stron 
swarms, all doing splendidly. I woul 
have had eight, but one swarm I could not 
prevail upon ‘to settle; that, of course, I 
lost. Have stopped one swarm’s issuing 
by cutting out queens’ cells, and am now 
trying another, as it is so late, but the 
honey harvest is splendid, and has been 
for over a month. They all have their 
hives filled. The last swarm issued Au- 
= 23, and it has four racks nearly filled. 

have turned the boxes on hives that are 
full, and some are beginning to make 
comb. Ifthe honey season lasts, or if it 
remains warm through this month, I ex- 
pect to take surplus honey. I fed during 
the wet weather in the spring, until after 
the second swarm. I fed just whenever I 
thought the rains had been of sufficient 
length for them to consume their little 
stores. For our rainy days far out-num- 
bered our pleasant ones—days that they 
could not work. Mrs. Harrie Smrrua. 

Bureau Co., IIl., Sept. 4, 1875. 





———— 


1. Bees in this section have done exceed. 
ingly well this season, especially since 
the middle of July. I had eight swarms 
of pure Italians in tolerable condition, 
wintered in the cellar. I let them out 
March 29, 1875, the outer combs somewhat 
mouldy. First swarm, May 25; second, 
June 2. Spring cold and backward. Mid- 
dle of June our wet spell commenced, 
when bees could do but little. Although 
I made several swarms by artificial means, 
yet they seemed hardly to make a living, 
until about the Ist of August, since which 
time the weather has been very favorable 
—quite warm, with heavy dews. My in- 
crease in stocks has been far beyond my 
expectations, (from eight to twenty-five, 
besides three that ran off to the woods, ) 
one swarm as late as September 20. With 
one or two exceptions they are all strong 
in bees and stores, some weighing two 
hundred pounds or more. 

2. Bees may or may not gather more 
stores. We have had no frost as yet, but 
to-day the weather is cooler. 

3. Dackwheat is our best honey plant, 
this season. Clover. the next, and third, 
the innumerable wild flowers growing in 
our weedy cornfields, and along the road- 
side. A. U. CrosBy. 

Marion Co., Iowa, Sept. 11, 1875. 


My bees have done well, both in swarms 
and honey. I bought seven swarms this 
spring, and have increased to sixteen 
swarms; they are doing finely in boxes. 
I have some hives that I shall get 180 tbs. 
ot honey from. The honey season is al- 
most over. I shall take my honey off 
next week. 

Honey plants, fruit blossoms commence 
May 15 to 20, and continues from fifteen 
to twenty days. White clover commences 
June 10 to 20, and continue till the end 
of July. Buckwheat commences August 
1, and continues till September. 

Amos B. Smmpxrns. 

Schoharie Co., N. Y., Sept. 4, 1875. 


It has been below an average honey 
season, with very few natural swarms. 

It has been very dry in this locality for 
some time past, which cut off the supply. 
About the only remaining resource is 
boneset, of which there is considerable in 
this section. No buckwheat is raised 
here. I predict serious losses, unless pre- 
vented by judicious feeding. 

White clover, poplar call linden. * 

This season, the white clover and linden 
yielded but little, probably not as much 
as raspberry, of which there is a large 
amount, both cultivated and wild. There 
is usually an abundance of fruit blossoms 
for early pasturage, but the fruit crop was 
a total failure this season, while the 
weather often prevented bees from work- 
ing while the fruit trees were in bloom. 

WARREN PIERCE. 

Portage Co., Ohio, Sept. 3, 1875. 
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Dear Srr:—In answer to your ques- 
tions: 1. I have taken 3,000 pounds with 
the extractor, and 1,000 of box honey. I 
wintered eighty stocks and sold three in 
the spring, leaving seventy-seven. The 
increased to one hundred and four. 
sold six new stocks in July, leaving 
ninety-eight. I only intend to winter 
—< stocks this winter 

2. They are filling up for winter now. 

8. The three best honey plants in the 
locality are white clover, red clover and 
buckwheat. 

4. White clover about the 15th of June 
until the 15th of July. Red clover, sec- 
ond crop commencing 15th of August, 
continuing until 5th of September. Buck- 
wheat, nearly the same as red clover. 

E. Brown. 

Norfolk Co., Ont., Sept. 13, 1875. 


1. In the spring had five good swarms 
left, losing two in springing and by rob- 
bing. March 22 two of the stocks lost 
their queens, and it was about three months 
before I got good laying queens. Raised 
one batch, no drones, queens good for 
nothing, of course. Second lot fertilized 
all right, began laying, soon stopped, and 
the bees raised anew lot, which are all 
right. Bought two nuclei stocks, and 
made three new ones. Now have ten 
good stocks, two whose new queens will 
soon be laying if all goes well. Just 
honey enough to keep bees breeding 
nicely, with a little feeding, till August 8, 
when buckwheat began to bloom. Since 
then, bees have filled their hives full 
enough for winter, and we have taken 
95 ibs. honey, all told, while keeping the 
brood nest free from honey. 

2. The prospect for the balance of the 
season is good. Having eight acres of 
buckwheat still in bloom, with an abun- 
dance of heart’s-ease and small amounts of 
aster, golden-rod and white clover, if we 
can have a few weeks of good weather, to 
get it. 

3. Our best honey plants are buck- 
wheat, heart’s-ease, white clover and bass- 
wood. The first one gives us a good 
a, then the other, then both, though I 

now of but five basswood trees in reach 
of our bees. Neither white clover or bass- 
wood comes up to buckwheat, with us. 
White clover began to bloom May 19, 
1874, and June 9, this year, and we still 
have a considerable of it in bloom now. 
Heart’s-ease began to bloom July 11, and 
continues till hard frosts come. Buck- 
wheat begins about August 8, and blooms 
till frost comes, generally. 

Wit M. KELLoae. 

Knox Co., Ill., Aug. 5, 1875. 


In this section of country bees had 
done very well till August 22, when a very 
severe frost killed most of our honey-pro- 
ducing plants. We began the season 





with fifty-eight stocks, some quite reduced 
in numbers; have increased to ninety-six, 
mostly in good condition. We will prob- 
ably have from 1,500 to 2,500 tbs. of sur- 
plus box honey. Chinese mustard, catnip 
and mignonette will continue in bloom 
until very cold weather; furnishing a suf- 
ficient quantity of honey to keep the bees 
in a prosperous condition and store some 
surplus honey. 

Chinese mustard, mignonette and com- - 
mon mustard are our three greatest honey- 
producing plants. They are of easy cul- 
ture, and will withstand very heavy frosts 
without injury. We have a field of Chi- 
nese mustard, sowed May 5, and it is still 
in bloom and swarming with bees, be- 
sides it is a most remunerative field crop. 
Mignonette, sowed May 5, was first visited 
by bees July 10. It is in full bloom and 
literally covered with bees. Common or 
brown mustard, sowed May 28, began to 
yield honey, July 17, and continued about 
fifty days. It is much inferior to the Chi- 
nese in every particular, but is profitable 
also as afield crop; it ripens unevenly 
and shells badly. Cuas. F. LANE. 

Rock Co., Wis., Sept. 6, 1875. 


My success in bee-keeping the present 
season is as follows: 

Last spring I had ten swarms, have had 
nine new onesin all 19. About 300 pounds 
of box honey, up to the 22d of August. 
While the buckwheat was in full bloom, 
we had a frost that put astop to all honey- 
gathering for a few days; but now (Sept. 
9th) it is wet and warm and the white 
clover is coming in blossom again, and 
the bees have again resumed the surplus 
boxes and are working finely. My bees 
are all black. 

White clover and buckwheat are our 
only dependence for honey. There are, at 
present, some small flowers such as catnip, 
heart’s-ease and malice. White clover 
comes into bloom about the 20th of June, 
and lasts from twe to six weeks. Buck- 
wheat is sown here about the last of June, 
and is in bloom about the middle of 
August. 

CHAPIN ALDRICH. 

Rock Co., Wis., Sept. 9, 1875. 


There was no surplus honey during the 
whole season until August 15 to 20, caused 
undoubtly from continuous wet weather, 
but from the 20th of August to 9th of Sept. 
the flow of honey was very good, but 
since the last date, they have done but lit- 
tle in boxes. I have taken 320 in boxes 


jinished, and about 450 in boxes not yet 


full, but will be in eight to ten days, if 
heavy frost does not cut off the flowers. 
August 28, extracted the first, and to 
yesterday Sept. 15, have taken 1,503, and 
all the hives extracted to Sept. 8th, are full 
and sealed, and those since, are in a very 
fair condition to fill up in a few days. I 
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am taking from 60 to 100 lbs. daily, and will 
continue as long as the bees are gathering 
the present amount. They are working 
splendidly this P. M., it being warm and 
pleasant. After another heavy rain last 
night. 

he best honey-producing plants in this 
sectiom are white clover, linden, smart- 
weed and Spanish needle. Buckwheat is 
usually good, but little is cultivated in 
this vicinity. White clover generally be- 
gins to bloom 15th to 20th of May, and 
continues till frost. It has been in its 
prime since August 20th to Sept. 10, (this 
season is an exception). Linden about 
Jun. 20th to 25th (varies 10 to 15 days some 
years) and continues 10 to 12days. Smart- 
weed, very abundant, begins about August 
15 and continues until frost. Spanish 
needle grows chiefly after harvest and 
summer plowing (quite plentiful) and is 
now in full bloom, and continues until 
frost. 

Other varieties of honey-producing 
plants, such as are found in an agricul- 
tural and fruit region are abundant, and 
yield more or less honey in their seasons. 

Wa. REYNOLDS. 

McLean Co., Ill., Sept. 16, 1875. 


Dear Eprtror:—As requested in the 
September number, I send answers to your 
questions: 

I commenced the season with 66 swarms, 
seven or eight quite light, have but just 
built up, have increased to 138 swarms. 
From 38 swarms (ten of them young ones) 
with the extractor, I have taken, up to the 
first of August, a trifle over 5,100 and 
about 500 of comb honey. I shall pro- 
bably get three or four hundred more 
when I put up for winter. 

The three best honey plants, are white 
clover, basswood and golden-rod. 

Clover blooms about the first of June 
and continues, if not too dry, until Sep- 
tember. Basswood usually blooms about 
the 10th of July and lasts about ten days. 
This season it did not bloom until about 
the 15th and bloomed about two weeks. 
Golden-rod blooms about the middle of 
August and is in bloom about three weeks. 

A. H. Harr. 

Outagamie Co., Wis., Sept. 15, 1875. 


Bees in this locality gathered but little 
more honey than they consumed up to the 
twentieth of August. Since that time up 
date, they have nearly filled up there hives 
with honey, and stored considerable in 
surplus boxes. White clover is our main 
source of honey,was nearly all killed dur- 
ing the past winter. Fruit bloom was an 
entire failure with us. There is but little 
basswood or linn here, except on bottom 
land along the streams. What little we 
have, generally produces abundance of 
honey, but this year it rained nearly all 
the time it was in bloom. 





I consider the basswood or linden the 
best tree we have for honey, and should 
be extensively propagated by every bee. 
keeper. It is easely propagated by trans. 
planting from the woods or from the seed, 
Trees that I transplanted from the woods 
three years ago, were full of bloom this 
year. This tree comes in bloom about the 
tenth of July, and remains about two 
weeks. I have so much faith in it that I 
intend to plant several bushels of seed this 
fall, and set out wherever [ want shade 
trees, or have waistland. Alsike and white 
clover are the best cereals we can cultivate 
for producing honey I wonld recom. 
mend mixing alsike and white clover seed 
with all grasses sowed on the farm. 

AARON BENEDICT. 

Morrow Co., O., Sept. 7, 1875. 


Bees in this vicinity wintered very 
poorly on their summer stands. Some 
bee men losing all or nearly all they had. 
I put into my bee-house last fall 35 colonies. 
When I set them out this spring I had 
lost two, but I afterwards lost five more 
through the month of April, on account 
of a very cold snap. Bees did nothing 
during the time of fruit blossoms. Fruit 
buds being nearly all killed by the frost. 

White clover began to blossom about 
the first of June. Bees began building up 
very fast. Rather too much rain for bees 
to do well. Bees are yet working on 
white clover. Bees have begun working 
on buckwheat, they come in so heavy 
loaded they can hardly reach the hive. [ 
sowed a small patch of rape this spring. 
At this writing the bees are busy at work 
on it. 

Taking this season all through, bees 
have and are doing better than for several 
years past. 

My bees have stored a fine lot of box 
honey. I have never used an extractor 
but am confident it would pay many times 
over. I now have forty colonies in good 
condition anda number of nuclei hives 
containing four frames of comb. No pre- 
venting providence, I expect to go into 
winter quarters with fifty colonies in good 
condition, and a nice lot of box honey. 

LEonmas Carson. 

Mahoning Co., O., Aug. 15, 1875. 


Mr. Eprtor :—I will give you my ex- 
perience in bee-keeping this season: 

This spring I began with thirty-three 
swarms; six of them quite feeble, and 
twenty-seven fair. May 20th my first 
swarm came out, and the 30th a second 
one from the same hive. From that time 
the rest continued to swarm until Aug. 
18. Now I have ninety swarms, wit 
plenty of honey to carry them through 
till flowers come again, but it needs to 
equalized. 

My bees are not in very good condition 
for wintering, some are almost destitute of 
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brood and quite a number entirely so; 
about half a dozen have noqueens. It is 
now so late in the season, I hardly know 
what to do for them. 

I have extracted 610 pounds of honey, 
have 540 pounds in box, apeers | 1150 
pounds for the season. This year has not 
been favorable for the production of honey. 
The hard winter and severe spring havia 
killed almost all the white clover, an 
fruit blossoms were scarce. Basswood 
was good for six or eight days, but buck- 
wheat was not very good, in consequence 
of cold nights. y bees are — 8. 

L. Burpick. 

Kalamazoo Co., Mich., Sept. 18, 1875. 


Ep. AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL :—Suppos- 
ing myself included in your request for a 
bee and honey report, I respond as fol- 


lows: Commenced the season with 10 
stocks in American hives, none com- 
plete. I had eight frames, one four, and 


the rest, five, six and seven, I cannot say 
exactly as to each one. Nine frames 
complete the hive, I now have 40 colonies, 
15 in double American hives, of 18 frames, 
and four in single hives full and one of 
five frames, all strong in bees, but I do not 
think they have enough stores now to 
winter on, but the prospect is they will 
have a great abundance and an overplus, 
if frost holds off awhile longer. I have 
taken 2186 ibs of extracted honey and 250 
tbs of cup honey. Had three first swarms 
go to the woods. 

As to our honey plants and their time 
of yield, I am hardly competent to tell. 

We have almost everything that yields 
honey in its season, though the bees got 
no surplus from fruit this year. Two 
thirds of the honey was gathered in 
August. I would have waited and writ- 
ten a complete report after the season was 
over, and bees in winter quarters, but 
since you asked for an October report 
from all, I give such as I can and as far 
as I can, to date. Mrs. M. A. Brits. 

Hillsdale Co., Mich., Sept. 14, 1875. 


Our natural resources for honey, on the 
prairie in the latter half of August, is the 
golden-rod, and another weed resemblin 
it. Aiso he summer catnip, smart-weed an 
Spanish needle. Our cultivated resources 
are: buckwheat, raspberries and the clo- 
vers and mustard. I have now six strong 
colonies from two strong ones last spring. 
All the honey stored was by a July 
swarm, 24ibs. The season has been too 
dry or too wet, nearly all the time. 

S. W. Hau. 

Marshall Co., Iowa, Sept. 14, 1875. 


Messrs. Eprrors.— According to re- 
pom I send you a report of my apiary. 
i commenced the season with 75 colonies 
in fair condition. There was no dwind. 
ling among them; but they got strong in 





May, when alas! there was no honey for 
them to gather. Locust, clover, and bass- 
wood were nearly a total failure. Bees 
did not get enough for breeding purposes, 
till buckwheat came into bloom, when 
they commenced breeding rapidly. This 
has been the poorest season for queen rear- 
ing that I ever saw. By considerable 
effort my colonies were all supplied with 
daughters of my imported stock. They 
are the best I ever saw; not a single sorry 
queen among the whole. I have taken 
6,500 lbs. of honey; the largest yield from 
any hive is 120 lbs; average 86; with us 
the season has closed. 

We have white clover, basswood, Span- 
ish needle, and smart-weed, and many 
other blossoms of minor importance. 

Clover usually commences to furnish 
honey about the 20th of May, and lasts 
about five weeks; basswood about the 
20th of June, and lasts ten days; smart- 
weed about the 10th of August, and lasts 
about four weeks; Spanish needle about 

the 20th of August, and lasts two weeks. 

We have increased our colonies this 
season about 50 per cent. and more tha. 
doubled our combs. We shall have 
about 110 to 115 colonies to winter. 

E. C. L. Larca, M. D. 

Boone Co., Mo., Sept. 14, 1875. 


Our season, to 1st of August, was very 
poor, giving very little surp:us. Since 
that time to date, I have extracted one bbl, 
about 400 tbs, and my hives are very full 
now; in fact every cell is full, and as 
fast as a young bee hatches out, the cell 
is filled with honey, before the queen can 
have time to deposit an egg. 

Fruit blossoms, white clover and fall 
flowers, mostly smart-weed, are our best 
honey-producers. Fruit blossoms com- 
mence about 10th of April, and continue 
till about the ist of May; then white 
clover commences about ist to 15th of 
May, and continues till about ist of 
August, if not too dry ; and then our fall 
flowers (various) continue till frost. 
We have other varieties, but these are the 
principal ones. Wishing success to your 
JOURNAL, and that it may never grow 
less. Ws. G. Smita. 

St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 3, 1875. 


In answer to the inquiries in the last 
issue of THE JOURNAL, let me say: 

1. We have had a fair yield of honey, 
up to date. I had only four swarms from 
30 colonies. 

2. Not flattering; too cold; slight frost 
this morning. 

3. White clover, 1st of June; lasts for 
about 25 days; yields honey. 

Linn or basswood, from June 25 to July 
10,—15 days. 

Buckwheat, 30 days for the same sow- 
ing. Wm. HEALD. 
Fan Buren Co., Iowa, Sept. 18, 1875. 
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I had 40 stands in the Spring; 62 at 
this date. 1,500 lbs. box honey; extracted 
350 lbs.; probably will take 200 more. 
Raspberry and white clover are about 
equal. 

Raspberry blooms from June Ist to 
July 1st; clover from June ist until Sep- 
tember 1st; basswood blocms July 20th, 
and lasts two or three weeks; buckwheat 
blooms from August 1st to September 1st. 

Gro. H. SPRAGUE. 

Steuben Co., N. Y., Sept. 11, 1875. 


Linden, white clover and fruit blossoms, 
usually, afford us honey. This year linden 
and fruit blussoms were almost an entire 
failure, leaving white clover, golden-rod, 
“ heart’s-ease”’? or smart-weed, and black 
locust. Four miles west of here, buck- 
eye, white clover, heart’s-ease and golden- 
rod produced honey in this order. 

J. E. RicHre. 

Allen County, Ohio. 


DEAR JOoURNAL:—In answer to the 
“Special”? questions to your readers, I 
will say: 

1. Honey and swarms are a failure. 
Had twelve colonies last spring; no in- 
crease. Did not gather enough to breed 
without feeding till buckwheat came, and 
shall have to feed for the winter. 

2. The above answers this. 

8. White clover, locust and catnip. 

4. This is my first season here, and the 
clover and locust yielding no honey, I 
can’t answer. Catnip began to yield 
honey in June and continued till the first 
of this month, but only a little, not enough 
to furnish a supply, although there is a 
large quantity of it here. 

Tos just outside Cincinnati city limits, 
% of a mile from the little Miami river, 
and the same distance from the Ohio 
river, and about seven miles from Chas. 
F. Muth’s. 

My colonies are strong, but I have a 
constant fight with the moth. 

A. B. Mason. 

Hamilton Co., O., Sept. 17, 1875. 


Dear Srr:—In answer to your “ Spec- 
ial’ to readers, I would say: 

1. The season has been very unfavorable 
to both honey and swarms. The frostand 
cold late spring prevenred the bees reach- 
ing swarming strength, or prevented 
swarming if they did reach it, (except a 
few strong stocks) until the last of June 
or ist of July. The blooming of. the 
sourwood, together with the honey ob- 
tained from sumach, second crop of 
white clover and persimmon, brought 
swarms from such stands as had almost 
reached swarming strength in May. Such 
swarms, and the stocks throwing off the 
swarms must be fed in this locality, 
through August, to have them in proper 
condition to gather enough honey from 





fall blooms, to spare their owner some 
honey and pass safely through the winter, 
and the man that refuses to feed such 
swarms and old stocks, is “ penny wise 
and pound foolish”! I have taken 
only 100tbs of honey from 44 stocks; 
have had 26 swarms, and lost one. 

2. Prospect for the balance of the sea. 
son is good, if brood rearing is kept up 
through August; bees here invariably get 
rich in September and October, and you 
can winter and spring them without hous. 
ing or further attention. 

. The best three honey plants, I think, 
are poplar, white clover, and still-weed or 
aster. The aster, our great and reliable 
honey plant, commences secreting honey 
15th to 17th of September, and continues 
till killing frosts, and a few days after, 
usually about 30 days. I cannot give the 
dates of the others. W. H. Roce. 

Hamilton Co., Tenn., Sept. 14, 1875. 


I started in the spring with 12 stands of 
bees; increased to 27, by both natural and 
artificial swarming. Had to feed as late 
as July lst. Bees gathered little honey 
till buckwheat bloomed. Have had 
swarms store over fifty pounds of surplus 
from that source, and they are still bring. 
ing it in. 

olden-rod bloomed about the middle 
of August. Am using small frames for 
surplus and am extracting the buck wheat 
honey from them, with the expectation of 
having them filled with golden-rod honey. 

Our best three plants for honey are the 
white clover, buckwheat and golden-rod. 
I find the bees work very freely on cat 
nip and alsike clover. ave planted nine 
acres of alsike, and 4 acre of melilot. 
Have not observed closely enough to be 
able to state the time of blooming. 

E. A. ZIMMERMAN. 

Cook Co., [ll., Sept. 4, 1875. 


Mr. Epitror:—In reply tothe questions 
propounded in the September number, I 
would say: 

1. Up to the time the rains set in, my 
success was all Icould wish; since that 
time bees have done little or nothing. I 
had, in the spring, 66 colonies, but re 
duced them by uniting to 44. Total 
number of pounds taken, 5,006. Have 
now 106 colonies of bees but will reduce 
that number to about 90, in order to have 
them in right condition for wintering. 

2. I expect no surplus honey after this. 
If like other years, will fill the hive for 
winter stores. 

3. Poplar, sour-wood and fall flowers. 

4. The poplar blooms the first week in 
May, and yields honey from 14 to 20 days. 
Sour-wood blooms about the 25th of June 
and yields honey nearly a month. Fall 
flowers just commenced to bloom at this 
date Sept. 10th. J. F,. MONTGOMERY. 

Lincoln Co., Tenn., Sept. 10th, 1875. 
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Last spring I had twenty-four stocks, 
mostly weak; and three of them queen- 
jess. I have raised twenty-four queens 
and made seventeen swarms. Bees are 
now in good condition; prospect fair. 

Our principal resources is white clover 
and buckwheat; and these usually yield 
honey from four to six weeks. This sea- 
son the drought cut clover short, and the 
rain nearly spoiled buckwheat. 

GrOoRGE BALL. 

Fairfield Co., Conn., Sept. 8, 1875. 


1. I began the season with ten swarms 
in good working condition, and have now 
25 strong hives, working well. 

Was delayed in getting my extractor, so 
that I did not begin to extract until 
August 10th, and since then have been 
busy extracting, until I have in comb and 
extracted honey 1,000 Ibs. The flow of 
honey has been as good as I could desire, 
and I hardly see how I could have taken 
more honey, except by pushing things 
harder, for the bees have done finely for 
their part. 

2. If frost keeps off two weeks longer, 
the ——- seems to be good. Myriads 
of flowers are still in bloom, and the buck- 
wheat I have sown has been very fruitful. 
There seems to have been no lack of 
flowers all through the season, and there 
are few common to the northern states 
that we have not in abundance. 

8. Linn, golden-rod, and prairie sun- 
flower abound; and the variety of prairie 
flowers is so great, that in fact, it is hard 
to make any distinction. We have little 
or no clover, some box-elder, and about 
the only buckwheat sown is what I have 
introduced, furnishing seed to any one 
who would sow a patch. E. H. ERS. 

Dodge Co., Neb., Sept. 10, 1875. 


1. I have received 1,309 tbs strained or 
extracted; 95 comb, in all 1,404, from 37 
a stands in the Spring, now increased 
to 76. 

2. Fall flowers here hardly ever yield 
honey. 

3. White clover is the main stay; cat- 
nip and fruit bloom. 

4. When fruit blooms in March and 
April and the weather is favorable, bees 
gather considerable, but so fickle is the 
weather here, that they never gather more 
from fruit bloom than to live on until 
about 10th or 15th May, when the white 
clover appears in bloom, which in some 
seasons lasts until July ist, at other sea- 
sons only till about 10th June, sometimes 
only two weeks yielding honey, others 
eight or nine, and after that yield, the sea- 
son is generally over. 

Until the cold snap in April, bees had 
never done so well, and but for that I 
might have obtained a rich harvest. After 
that they had nothing to work on for 
about three or four weeks. The long wet 





spell, set in while I was in the midst of 
the honey harvest. 

My bees were then kept at home about 
seven weeks and consumed so much 
honey that I expect to have to feed three- 
fourths of them for winter, thus taking 
the larger part of my profits. 

R. M. Areo. 

Girard Co., Ky., Sept. 10th, 1875. 


. The honey harvest in this section has 
been decidedly poor. What little has 
been stored in surplus boxes is dark, and 
even red in appearance. This before 
buckwheat was planted. Will some 
Penn. apiarian tell us the source of the 
honey ? 

Unless buckwheat furnishes a supply, 
the bees in this section will have a poor 
chance the coming winter, unless fed. 

D. C. Mituert. 

Holmesburg, Pa., Sept. 4, 1875. 


I shall get but little surplus, but aver- 
age increase in bees. 

Poor prospect for rest of season. 

White clover, blue thistle and sumac. 
White clover blooms about May 15, and 
continuing 90 days; blue thistle blooms 
about June ist, and lasts all the season; 
secretes but little honey after harvest; 
sumac blooms about July ist, and lasts 
about two weeks. D. A. PIKE. 

Washington Co. Md., Sept. 8, 1875. 


From my home apiary I got no honey 
till linn bloom; my bees (70 hives, 35 of 
them two-story) were then in gocd condi- 
tion. I extracted 3,400 tbs. had only 
10 swarms (one of them natural). The 
prospect for the rest of the season is good, 
my hives are filling up, and some have 
sealed honey. Poplar in May, linn in 
June and Tete, with aster in September 
and October or later. J. F. Love. 

Marshall Co., Tenn., Sept. 7, 1875. 


We started with 75 colonies, Italians, 
increased by natural swarms to 125; sold 
off, down to 60 and increased in Aug., b 
building up nuclei to 110. Extrac 
2,000 pounds. 

Prospects for balance of the season is, 
that we shall get 3,000 pounds of extracted 
honey. 

The best three honey producing plants 
here are: Wild aster, poplar and white 
clover. 

Wild aster begins to yield honey, 15th 
Sept., and continues usually until ist No- 
vember or hard frost; poplar about 15th 
May, and continues three weeks; white 
clover about 1st May and continues two 
months. Barnum & PEYTON. 

Davidson Co., Tenn., Sept. 4, 1875. 


te We have many more of these let- 
ters, but our space is full, and they must 
wait for the next number. 
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ANSWERS BY MRS. TUPPER. 





We wintered 90 stands of bees in our 
cellar last winter, and all came out alive 
but one that was queenless in the fall. 
The cellar was dry and well ventilated, 
mercury stood from 30 to 40 the greater 
part of the time, when it sunk to 32. We 
would build a moderate fire, there was but 
very little mouldy comb, but some were 
affected with dysentery, but after getting 
a fly seemed to get over it. I lost one out 
of 48 late in the spring, think they left the 
hive as there was nothing in it but robbers 
when first discovered. 

My object was to get surplus this season, 
did not divide butone swarm. It is well I 
did not, as we have had a very wet seasen. 
So far my bees seem to get enough to live 
on and prevent them from uncapping 
brood (with but little exception), the 
greater part of them have brood in all the 
the combs, but very few any honey, mostly 
one or two in each hive has a little, not 
one out of the 48 can I find that has any 
to spare. There was an abundant crop of 
white clover and considerable yet, and I 
find to-day they are gainingsome. Some of 
them are very strong, fill their six boxes 
so full I can seldom see what they are 
doing, and, Jay out badly too. And yet I 
find they are doing but very little. I have 
taken out drone comb, put in empty frames, 
etc., and yet they will leave such spaces 
empty rather than fill it. 
have built this Spring and Summer would 
not fill one Langstroth frame. I attribute 
it to the heavy rains; it has been dry for 
a week and were it not so ate would have a 
hope they might do sumething yet. My 
object in writing was to know thy opinion, 
(knowing thee has lived in the State a num- 
ber of years, should it be seasonable will 
they be likely to gather enough to live on 
until Fall flowers come,) there will be an 
abundance of smartweed, (very many fields 
did not get plowed at all,) 1 see it is coming 
out now. I am well aware that many 
would say feed, but I do not wish to go 
to that expense if they will live without it, 
I am sorry to bother any one, but will feel 
very much gratified to receive a few lines 
from thee if convenient. 

Keokuk Co., Iowa. L. L. Vat. 


We have seen two just such seasons as 
you describe, while we lived in Washing- 
ton Co., and in both of these years bees 
not only filled up but stored much surplus 
in August and September. There will be 
constant bloom until frost, and after then, 
in wet seasons we always have had hot 
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days, just right for secretion of honey, 
We have had natural swarms as late gy 
the last of August, and one at least jp 
September that filled their hives, and 
wintered well. The fact that your beg 
have plenty of brood, shows that they 
have been gathering a good deal of honey; 
they could not rear brood without it. We 
would not advise feeding now unless in 
case of a long continued storm—then it 
may be necessary, to save brood. Damp 
wet weather seems to encourage brood 
rearing. Wet seasons in Iowa have been 
our most profitable ones, counting increase 
and honey, but we have never before this 
year seen a season when everything hag 
been so discouraging up to date (July 25), 
Cold dry weather in spring, followed by 
constant rain—then, when linden came into 


bloom, and the weather was all that could 
be desired, a blight came on that bloom hers 
and but little honey was gathered. Still we 
look for much fall honey, and bees that 
have been kept in good condition to gather 
it, will still have a harvest time. 
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D. L. Aparr, Hawesville, Ky., writes; 
“ Our bees have done nothing until within 
the last three weeks. They are now doing 
wonders.”’—Sept. 20, 1875. 


L. C. AxTELL, Roseville, Ill., writes: 
“We fed to forty-eight colonies one hun. 
dred dollars worth of sugar, from apple 
blossoms, till the first of August. There 
seemed to be nothing for them to gather. 
Apple blossoms, White clover and bass- 
wood were all a failure here, but buck- 
wheat promises well, and my bees are in 
fine condition to gather it, and the hives 
are crowded with brood.”’—Aug. 18, 1875. 


J. 8. HarBrson, San Diego, Cal., writes: 
“The total crop of 1875 will not be over 
two-thirds that of 1874, notwithstanding 
the greatly increased numbers of hives 
over the preceding year. Cause, drought 
and cold.”—Aug. 18, 1875. 


L. G@. Purvis, Sidney, Iowa, writes: 
“T cannot do without THz AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL, as long asI keep bees, and 
it remains as good as it is now. Bees are 
doing well here in both increase and sur- 
plus. I will give an accountof my suc- 
cess when the season ends.—Aug. 20, 1875. 


Hiram Roop, Carson City, Mich.,writes: 
“To-day the country is white with bloom, 
but it iscold yet. I got 8000 ths. extracted 
honey from fifty-five hives during bass- 
w bloom. I had 105 stocks running 
for comb honey, but as the season has 
been so cold, I Lave concluded to extract 
nearly all. I will give-you my report at 









the close of the season.”"—Aug. 21, 1875. 
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American Bee Bouynal, 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

















Single subscriber, one year..............-.++. $2.00 
Two subscribers, sent at the same time ....... 3.50 
Three subscribers, sent at the same time ..... 5.00 
Six subscribers, sent at the same time ....... .00 
All higher clubs at the same rate. 
ADVERTISING RATES. 
SPACE 1 Mo.|2 Mos|8 Mos/6 Mos| 1 Year. 
a ape $ 2 001g 3 OOl$ 4 001g 7 OOlg 12 00 
16 TRGB... 20000 3 00} 450) 600) 1000; 1800 
9 Inches ..... 3 50} 600) 800) 1300) 200 
$ Inches ..... 5 00) 8 50} 11 50) 18 00 33 00 
4 Inches ..... 6 50) 10 50) 14 00) 23.00} 40 00 
5 Inches ..... 9 00} 14 50| 18 00) 33 00) 60 00 
1 Column .| 11 00} 18 00) 21 50) 42 00} 8000 
% Page ....... 16 00} 25 00) 40 00] 60 00} 115 00 
1 Page....... 20 00| 35 00| 50 00} 80 00} 150 00 

















Less than one inch, 20 cents per line. 

Next page to reading matter and last page of 
cover, double rates. 

tills of regular Advertising, payable quarterly, 
if inserted three months or more. If inserted for 
less than three months, payable monthly. Tran- 
sient advertisements, cash in advance. We adhere 
strictly to our printed rates. 

Address all communications and remittances to 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
196 and 198 South Clark Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 





We ask those who are in arrears to 
send us the amounts due or at least a 
part of them, during this month, as THE 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL greatly needs 
these amounts to ensure its continued 
prosperity. Address 

Tuomas G. NEWMAN, 
196 and 198 8. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 


— oe 


We will sell single copies for 20 cents 
each. 


Any numbers that fail to reach subscrib- 
ers by fault of mail, we are at all times 
ready to re-send, on application, free of 
charge. 

Subscribers wishing to change their 
post-office address, should mention their 
old address, as well as the one to which 
they wish it changed. 


JOURNALS are forwarded until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the publisher 
for their discontinuance, and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made as required 
by law. 

Advertisements must reach this office 
by the 20th of the month, to insure inser- 
tion in the next issue. 


(> Parties desiring either Langstroth’s 
or Quinby’s Works on Bee-Keeping can 
et them at this office; but, as the late 

ngress doubled the rate of Postage 
formerly paid—those ordering should en- 
close twenty cents each for postage. 





Honey Markets. 


CHICAGO.—Choice white comb honey, 
18@25c. Extracted, choice white, 8@12c. 

NEW YORK.—Quotations from E. A. 
Walker, 135 Oakland 8t., Greenport, L. I. 

White honey in small glass boxes, 25c; 
dark 15@20c. Strained honey, 8@10c. 
Cuban honey, $1.00 # gal. St. Domingo, 
and Mexican, 90@95c gal. 

CINCINNATI.— Quotations from F. 
Muth, 976 Central Avenue. 

MaAcHINE ExTRACTED HOoNEy IN SHIP- 
PING ORDER: 


1 tb jars (12 cases) per gross...... $39 00 
1% “ (12 jars) per case ...... 3 50 
2 tb “ (12 cases) per gross...... 72 00 
2% “ (12 jars) per case........ 6 50 


In bulk, 12 to 20 cents per pound, accord- 
ing to quality. No transactions yet in 
comb honey. Cuas. F. Moura. 

ST. LOUIS.—Quotations from W. G. 
Smith, 419 North Main street. © 

Choice white comb, 22@25c; Extracted, 
12@14c; Strained, 6@9c. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Quotations from 
Stearns & Smith, 423 Front street. 

White, in frames, 20@224¢c. Dark, 10 
@12c. Strained, 7@lic. Beeswax, 27 
@30c. 

If what some of the Southern coast - 


| papers say is near correct, that the fall of 


honey dew is heavy, dripping from the 
rocks, the fall crop of honey will be large 
but off in quality. Srearns & Smira. 


— 





Our New Club Rates. 


We will send THz AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL and the following periodicals 
for one year, for the prices named below: 
THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL and 


Novice’s Gleanings for........... $2.50 
King’s Bee-Keeper’s Magazine.... 3.25 
Moon’s Bee World............... 8.25 
All four Bee publications......... 5.00 
Swine and Poultry Journal....... 2.50 
The Chicago Weekly Tribune.... 3.20 
The ” Weekly Inter-Ocean 3 20 
The = Weekly Journal ... 3.20 
The m Weekly Post & Mail 3.20 
The Western Rural............... 3.70 
The Young Folks’ Monthly...... 3.00 
The Prairie Farmer.............. 3.70 
Purdy’s Fruit Recorder.......... 2.25 


(Gs The Club Rate for Taz AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL and Gleanings will hereaf- 
ter be $2.50 per year. 








Notice.—The Extractor advertised in 
this number by Mr. Tomlinson we have 
used with success. 


It is a good one and we oy | recom- 
mend it as angie | the best for the price 
that we have used. E. 8. T. 








THE AMERICAN 


BEE JOURNAL. 





20 COLONIES ITALIAN BEES 
FOR $8.00 PER COLONY, 
TRONG in Bees and honey to last till Spring, 
with a “dollar” queen, raised from imported 
mothers, in each hive. Straight combs. ames 
10x17 inches. Delivered at —. office in good 
order on receipt of price. . NESBIT. 


Sept3m CYNTHIANA, Ky. 


“VINEYARD APIARY.” 


TESTED QUEENS A SPECIALTY. 





a Queen eee Reared in 
Ce ee, —— 





Or Sent in Full Colonies at $15.00 each. 


Address egy M. BROOKS, 


Sept75y1 ox 130 Columbus, Indiana. 





HONEY 18 MONEY. 


Melilott Clover Seed for Sale. 


7 ~~ one sending me One Dollar, I will send 
ten Ibe. of MELILOTT CLOVER SEED. It 
is the best honey plant that can ke planted. It 
bloomed sixty days this year, and makes honey 
just as white as white clover. 
Address R. MILLER, 
Sept2m Compton, Lee Co., Ill. 








The Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gardener 


will be sent FREE 3 months to 


all applicants. We do not 
ask any one to subscribe for 
our paper until] they know 
what they are to get. It 
speaks for itself. ce only 
FREE. $1 per year. Most liberal 
termes to club agents of any 
paper in this country. 
dy’s Small Fruit Instructor 
is a work of 64 pp. that teils in simple language 
just how to ow fruits in abundance for home use 
or market. rice, 25 cents postpaid, 
Sept-3t A. M. PURDY, Rochester, N. Y. 
Qa 
Zz mation about Georgia 
< or Florida, should sub- 
scribe for the Mornnine NEws, published at Sav- 
annah, Ga. Daily, $10; Weekly, $2 per annum. 
Advertisers desiring customers in these States, 
should use its columns. J¢ is the best paper in 
the Southeast. Specimen copies sent on receipt 


of5cents. Address J.B. ESTILL, Savannah, Ga. 
Sept3m 





Parties wanting infor- 





Honey Extractors. 


No being quite satisfied with the frame and 
style of honey extractors, heretofore offered 
for sale, I have invented for my own use, a ma- 
chine, which, after two years of trial, satisfies 
me in every respect. I have made a few for my 
bee-keeping neighbors, and they are so well 
pleased with them, that I am induced to offer 
them for sale. My extractor is an open side, low 
honey receptacle, and geared machine. A single 
iron rod stands in the center, and around this rod 
the combs revolve. It is al) of metal, well made 
and runs very light, and is strong aud durable. 

I would refer by_permiesion to Mr. T. F. Bing- 
ham, of Abronia, Michigan. 

Of those who are using them I would name: 
F. M. Shirley, of Mill Grove, Mich.; George Sher- 
man, Manlius, Mich.; A. L. Weeks, Allegan, Mich. 
and Thomas Burk, Saline, Mich. Price, $14.00. 

Address, JULIUS TOMLINSON. 

Octim T Allegan, Mich. 





THE BEE-KEEPERS’ MAGAZINE 


An Illustrated Monthly Journal 
of 32 octavo pages, 
devoted exclusively 
to Bee Culture, edited 
by ALBERT Jj. 
> KING, containing 
Mm contributiors from 
r experienced Bee. 
Keepers in America 
and Europe. 
A large space ig 
devoted to beginners, 
giving useful information just when it is most 
needed, ——— the year. 
TeRMs: $1.50 per year. The Bee-Keepers’ Text 
Bok. in German or English, and Magazine, one 
year, $1.70. 
A 64 page pamphlet (price 50 cents), contains 
a beautiful life-like CHROMO of HONEY. 
PLANTS, and ITALIAN BEES, in their natu- 
ral colors, with prize essay of Mrs. Elen S. Tup- 
per: ‘Queen Rearing.” by M. Quinby, “‘ Instruc- 
tion for Beginners,” etc. Sent FREE, with the 
MAGAZINE, on TRIAL, 4 months, for 50 cents, 
Agents Wanted.—Cash commissions and per- 


manent employment. 
Address KING & SLOCUM, 
61 Hudson St., N. ¥. 


American Fanciers’ Gazette. 
A New, Handsomely Illustrated Monthly, 


DITED by W. Atlee Burpee and W. H. Merry, 
assisted by some of the leading Breeders and 
Fanciers in thie country and England. 

The ‘** Gazette” treats in a scientific manner 
how to raise profitably, Poultry, Pigeons, Dogs, 
Rabbits, and all kinds of pet stock; their various 
diseases and cures; and it is the aim of the 
editors to make it the leading paper of its kind 
in the United States. 

Prick OnE DoLLtaR PER YEAR, Post Parp. 
Specimen copies 10 cents. 
5,000 Agents Wanted. Large Cash Pay. 


Advertisements inserted at 15 cents per line. 
Large discount given to advertisements of twenty 
lines and over. 

Breeders’ Directory: Cards of four lines and 
less inserted at the low rates of $5 per annum; 
$3 for 6 months. and $2 for 3 months. 

ee Exchange Department: Cards of five 
lines, or less, offering stock or merchandise in 
exchange, inserted for the low price of 25 cents. 

Send on your advertisements at once. Address 
all letters to 


American Fanciers’ Gazette, 
Sept3m PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 















Territory and Individual Rights for Sale. 


Palener’s Im , Arias 
S Oven. ; 
PATENTED Feb. 4, 1868. No. 74, 065 is the only 
ventilated apiary yet patented, for practical 
winter and summer use. Non-Swarmer. Store 
honey in 3 and 61b. glass boxes. All are ae 
warneé not to use or cause to be used, the sal 
patent unless a license fee is paid, as they all 
must expect to meet just punishment. Send for 
Circular. WM. FAULKNER, 
Sept3m Vevay, InpDIANA. 


Wax Comb Cuide. 


[fue WAX is applied to the frames, large or 
small; it can be put on by any person with 
common intelligence. Every man who is aa 
owner of bees should use it. County Right $10.00, 
with apparatus complete, cash in advance. 
Address ERWIN & LEAR, 
Vinton, Benton Co., Iowa. 
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GERMAN 
BEE-STING CURE! 


| 
| 

ROM time immemorial, since man has coveted 

the sweet nectar gathered and stored by the | 
busy bee, the bee-keeper has feared the poisonous | 
effects resulting from the sting of the honey-bee, | 
while many have been deterred from entering the | 
apicultural arena; not a few have abandoned the | 
pursuit for a like cause, while the world at large | 
are cognizant of the fact that the virus from a | 
single bee-sting has resulted in death to poaee 
who have been stung. With these facts in view, 
it need hardly be stated that the bee-keeper has 
sought by all means in his power to discover a 
remedy for the sting of a bee. 

In the language of a recent editorial of the 
AMERICAN BEE JourRNaL, “Any alkali applica- 
tion is good; soda and blue-bags are recommend- 
ed; a drop of honey. garden soil, spirits of harts- 
horn, alcohol] and tincture of iodine, are among 
the external applications. But, (continues the 
editor of the American Bee Journal.) we have dis- 
carded every other application since becomi 
acquainted with a German remedy lately intro- 
duced. Adrop ortwo will remove all trace or 
yay of a sting ina very few minutes. It costs 

t a trifle per bott/e, and a single bottle will last 
a bee-keeper a life-time.” 

With such evidence as this before the reader, 
we hardly deem it emg g | to eay one word 
further in commendation of this remedy. If you 
would go among your bees without the fear of 
being stung, 


USE THE GERMAN BEE-STING CURE ! 


This preparation (imparted tothe proprietor by 
a German friend, used by his ancestors for over 
an hundred years, and now for the first time pre- 
pared by scientific oe after having been 
fully and thoroughly tested, is introduced to 
Apiarians to supply a want long felt by the fra- 
ternity. Its efficacy is thorough and complete 
when the directions are complied with. 


The German Bee-Sting Cure is free from 
all poison, and may be successfully used in all 
insect bites. 

Price $1.00 per bottle; sent only by express. 

WM. S. HAWLEY, Proprietor, 
116 Miller St., Utica, N. Y. 


For sale also by D. L. ADAIR, Hawesville, Ky., 
and at the office of the 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
196 and 198 South Clark St., 
CHICAGO. 








Bees and Queens! 


[aE late season has prevented all early rearing 
of queens, but we now offer to send 


One tested Italian Queen for................ $ 5.00 
Three * ” Re ss iccechineilediioitanaans 12.00 
—_— “ P admanemaae .00 
Nucleus hives containing four frames of 
comb and tested queen,................+.. 12.00 


Small colonies with cight frames of comb, 
oe np | of bees and good prolific queen,... 15.00 
afe arrival, in all cases, guaranteed. 


We prepay the charges on all queens to any 
point, bnt not on the colonies or nucleii. Our 
arrangement with the Express company enables 
us to send at reduced rates to our customers. 

We send good, plain, well-made hives at $1.00 
each. Boxes for surplus honey at $1.00 per doz- 
en. Glase honey jars at lowest R ces. Hone 
extractors from $10.00 to $18.00, All orders fille 

romptly. Money must be sent in registered 
etter or postal order. Address 

ITALIAN BEE CO. 





Des Moines, Towa. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 





[fae finest and best periodical of its class in 

America. SusscripTion $1.25 per YEAR. 
We pay large CASH commissions to agents. 

Send 10 cents for terms and specimen copy. 

e The Official Organ Iowa State Poultry Associa- 
on. 

The Farmer's and Poulterer’s Guide presented 
to every yearly subscriber at $1.25, or sent, post- 
paid, for 50 cents. 

WARD & DARRAH, Publishers, 

Lock Box 107. Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


DR. BICELOW, 


HE GREATEST SPECIALIST OF THE AGE 

in the Northwest, where he is well known, has 
established the LARGEST PRACTICE in the 
past TWENTY YEARS, in CHRONIC and SE- 
CRET DISEASES of both MALE and FEMALE, 
at 279 South Clark street, corner of Van Buren 
street. Chicago, Ill. 





LOST MANHOOD! 

HOW IT CAN BE RESTORED. The Celebrated 
DR. BIGELOW, known throughont all the North- 
Western States, has prepared certain remedies 
for the cure of SPERMATORRHGA, or NER- 
VOUS DEBILITY, producing BLOTCHES on 
the FACE and AVERSION to SOCIETY, etc., 
unfitting the afflicted for SOCIAL BUSINESS or 
MARRIED LIFE. These REMEDIES can be 
RELIED upon, as the Doctor has used them in his 
practice for the last TWENTY YEARS. 


TO YOUNG MEN 

suffering from the effects of that dreadfully de 
structive disease, SPERMATORRHGA, caused 
by SELF ABUSE, the symptoms of which are 
Seminai Losses, INDIGESTION, IRRITA- 
BILITY, Loss of Manly Power, Frightful Dreams, 
sensation of falling when asleep, melancholy, 
self-distrust, confused memory, bashfulness and 
timidity, a of the heart, flashes of heat, 
chilly sensations, restlessness, cold feet, at times 
voracious appetite, sallow complexion, blotches 
and pimples on the face, love of solitude, ina- 
bility to concentrate the mind, AVERSION TO 
SOCIETY, rendering MARRIAGE IMPROPER, 
such should apply at once. Every case can be 
cured. His reputation guarantees this fact. 
CIRCULARS sent for YO 3 CT. STAMPS. 
His large work just = sent for $1.00, con- 
taining facts worth knowing. 

PAE a ATT IES IS 

SEXUAL PATHOLOGY. 

A practical and popular review on the repro- 
ductive organs, describing all that is known re- 
garding the structure, uses and abuses of the 
generative organs. 

In this volume of two hundred pages you get 
the substance of all that is known upon these 
matters, written in plain and terse language. It 
is emphatically a book for the people, and should 
be read by every person of a marriageable age. 
Price, one dollar. Address 

C. BIGELOW, 4M. D., 279 So. Clark St., Chicago. 


FOR INFORMATION 


(ORCERNING Hives, Extractors, Bees, 
Queens, Bee Books, etc., enclose postage 


atamp te 
RS. E. 8. TUPPER, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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PURE HONEY WANTED. 


HIGHEST Market Price will be paid for Comb 
and Extracted Honey. Address 


J. H. STEVENS, 
Wholesale and Retail 


DEALER IN HONEY, 


926 North 6th st., St. Louis, Mo. 


HIVES---CHEAP HIVES! 


E ARE MANUFACTURING and selling 
Hives at $1.00 each, which have the features 
necessary in a hive for successful bee-keeping. 
They contain nine frames and a division board; 
are simple enough to be made by any one who 
can handle a hammer and saw. We consider 
them model hives. Circulars free on receipt of 
stamp. ITALIAN BEE CO., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 





The following are among the testimonials re- 
ceived: 
HENDON, Virginia. 
Your hive received. I shall make 100 just like 
it. G. H. REED. 


Souts Norwa tk, Conn., May 31, 1875. 


Mr. J. E. Rockwoop—My Dear Sir:—I received 
the hive the other day, and I consider it a gem. 
My bees are doing well. Respectfully yours, 

Dr. K. HiTcHcock. 


HONEY EXTRACTORS! 


Made Entirely of Metal, 





NO WOOD ABOUT THEM. 
PRICE, $10.00 


I fo ORDERING, be particular to give us outside 
dimensions of frame or frames to be used. 
Machines made expressly for frames 1144x13%— 
nothing larger, $9.00. As we have procured the 
machinery for making every part on our own 

remises, we can supply. Gearing, Honey Gates, 

ire Cloth, etc., etc.; Bearings, Stubs’ Steel— 
Boxes, self-oiling. 


July-tf 


MOON’S “BEE WORLD,” 


UBLISHED at Rome, Georgia, is the only 
publication of the kindin the South. It is 
devoted exclusively to 


BEE CULTURE, 


And should be in the hands of every Bee-Keeper 
in the United States. Two Dollars per year. 
Send for sample copy. Address 


A. F. MOON, Rome, Ga, 


ra PER DAY. Agents wanted. 
$5 to $20 All classes of working people 
of both sexex, young and old, making more 
money at work for us, in their own localities, 
during their spare moments, or all the time, than 
anything elee. We offer employment that will 
pay handsomely for every hour’s work. Full 
particulais, terms, etc., sent free. Send us your 
address, at once. Don't delay. Now is the time. 
Don't look for work or business elsewhere, until 
you haye learned what we offer. 
G. STINSON & CO., 

Portland, Maine. 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
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HONEY 
Llaple ” Syrup. 


C. O. PERRINE, 


LAKE AND MARKET S8TS, 
CHICAGO. 


Highest Price Paid for 


BEESWAX. 


Books for Bee-Keepers. 


OR SALE at the Office of the American Baz 
JOURNAL — sent on receipt of price and 
postage. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee.$200 
Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee-Keeping 1.50 
Postage on either of the above, 20 cents. 


Adair’s Annals of Bee-Culture,. 1870 
The American Bee-Keeper’s Guide, 
E. Kretchmer, in paper covers 
Beer and their Management. By Mrs. 
Tupper 
Address all orders to 
HOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
196 & 198 South Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


co FEEDER. 
| The BEST in use. 
Sample by mail 75 cents. 
| Circular free. Address 
C.C.VAN DEUSEN 
Sprout Brook, N.Y. 


WIRE CLOTH 


FOR HONEY EXTRACTORS ! 











Bee Veils, Queen Cages, etc., 


Galvanized or Tinned ready for use, also a full 
assortment for all purposes. 


MASPETH WIRE CLOTH Co., 


(Hotpswortsa & Co.,) 


56 West Broadway, NEW YORE, 





M’ NCIE APIARY. Italian Bees and 
Queens of the highest grade of purity. 
Queens, $3.50each. Full stocks in Langstroth 
Hives, $15 each. Ten stocks, $12 each. Purity 
and safe arrival guaranteed. 
P. F. DAVIS, Muncie, 
july75y1 {T] Delaware Co., Ind. 


FOR SALE! 


100 COLONIES OF BEES, and Farm of 69 
acres; extra good location. Average re- 
ceipts per colony per annum for four years, $14.00. 
I have to chanve climate on account of health. 
For ee nh ALE, 





june75tf Border Plaine, lows. 








